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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRANSCENDENCE." 


N the year that has passed we have lost in the death of a 
former president of this Association one who in the eyes of 
the world had come to stand for American Philosophy. Professor 
James was the most widely known, and at the same time the 
most universally beloved American philosopher. There was 
none who did not come under the spell of his personality, none 
who did not look forward eagerly to a work from his pen. There 
was such a sense of reality and life in all that he wrote that reading 
his works had, in a peculiar sense, the charm of personal inter- 
course. It was meeting the man himself and sharing in his life 
and outlook. He was not one of those who content themselves 
with reporting what some one else has said about what some one 
else has experienced and taken for reality. With marvelous skill 
he portrayed the situation as he himself confronted it, and in 
doing so enabled his reader the better to discover the facts of 
his own inner life. 

I am reminded that when we met a year ago we had to mourn 
the loss of another distinguished American philosopher. No two 
men could be temperamentally more unlike than William T. 
Harris and William James. The one lived serenely secure, on 
the heights, contemplating in the sweep of his vision all time 
and all existence, holding in his hand the golden key, the solvent 
formula, of all of life’s problems; the other dwelt ever in the 
valleys, in the market place, in the bustle of finite things, seeking 
ever new experiences, his interest centered in the unique, the 
dramatic, the elusive, distrustful of all comprehensive formulas 


1Delivered as the presidential address before the American Philosophical 
Association at Princeton University, December 27, 1910. 
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whether of science or of philosophy. Their very features marked 
the contrast, the marble-like placidity of the one, the eager, 
restless, mobile face of the other,—the ascetic saint and the 
intensely human being. The ideal of one was peace, contempla- 
tion, the theoretic vision of truth absolute, or as he himself 
put it, ‘speculative vision”’; of the other, active efficiency in a 
world of finite facts and definite problems. The one could say 
“‘a whole I planned’’; the other, the parts are more or less 
recalcitrant, they will not fit perfectly together,—possibly they 
do not belong together. Each may be said to have possessed 
the defects of his virtues. If the one could not see the forest 
for the trees, the other at times could not see the trees for the 
forest. If the formulas of the one had at times a far-away echo, 
the other occasionally let his interest in the individual and unique, 
and his distrust of formulism, go so far as to make the whole 
problem of reason seem futile. 

Doctor Harris deserves a conspicuous place in the annals of 
American Philosophy, not only because of his success in arousing 
interest in the subject throughout the country at a time when 
men, more absorbed even than at present in the struggle with the 
material environment, and in the more narrowly utilitarian view 
of life which that struggle suggests, were little given to reflection 
on the larger problems of the inner world, where ideals are the 
forces to be reckoned with; not only because of his success 
in applying philosophy to practical problems in the introduction 
of some semblance of order and rationality into our general 
educational situation; not only because of his services in inter- 
preting to the English-speaking world the philosophical system 
of the greatest of the German philosophers; but also for the 
notable contributions which he himself made to that philosophy. 
And yet I think the fact remains, and can be frankly admitted 
without any disparagement, that he stands rather at the close 
of achapter, if not of an era, in philosophical development, and 
that it may properly be said that, for us at least, Professor 
James opens another. There can in any case be no doubt that 
Professor James succeeded in putting new life into the issues of 
philosophy, and that he better represents the spirit of our own 
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When a philosophy is once enthroned and endowed with 
authority, thought crystallizes into formulas; that system then 
has had its day, though it may not have ceased to be. Later 
German idealism had achieved this somewhat ‘unenviable posi- 
tion. Philosophus dixit began to be heard once more, the philos- 
ophus being now either Hegel or one of his tribe. Now, a 
philosophie autoritaire and formulism go hand in hand. Professor 
James represents the protest against the complacent substitution 
of the parched formula for the living truth. There are times 
when in philosophy, as in politics, insurgency seems necessary 
for progress, and when the conservative is apt to be regarded as 
an old fossil who, clinging to the wisdom of the fathers, overlooks 
the needs of altered times. It is only human nature that one 
should exaggerate the novelty of the so-called new views, and 
lose sight of the virtues of the older philosophies. A: glance at 
the history of philosophy should, however, dispel our illusions. 
Turn to Descartes and Locke and Kant and read how they 
despaired of previous philosophies and expected by their own 
efforts, by the adoption of a new method and its consistent 
application, to avoid the snares and pit-falls of their predecessors. 
In the perspective of time we discover that their break with the 
philosophy which had gone before was by no means so complete 
as they supposed, their new methods neither so novel nor so 
perfect as they fondly believed. I have no doubt that every 
significant philosopher, every philosopher who has been a voice 
and not a mere echo, however scholastic and formal his reasoning 
may appear to us, set out from facts of experience, even as we 
all aim to do; that his interpretations emerged from the facts 
and were not simply foisted upon them; that his distinctions 
were significant. And yet they frequently are not the facts and 
distinctions that seem to us most important and interesting. 
They have grown cold and stale. The spirit of our times makes 
other problems pressing. Our eyes are not directed to some 
far off divine event but to the definite tasks tumbling about at 
our feet. We are not primarily concerned with the heaven 
above where saints immortal reign, but with the now and the 
here-below, where the diabolic is painfully in evidence, and the 
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next best is always the best we can do, and not perfection but 
progress is the watchword. 

The present reactionary tendency in philosophy is part of the 
same spirit which finds expression also in modern social, ethical, 
and religious life. This protest is directed chiefly against the 
older idealism, or what the older idealism is supposed to be. 
That philosophy is charged with doing a wholesale, not a retail 
business; its advocates are said to be lost in verbalities; they 
have become mere artificers of soothing phrases. The wife of a 
distinguished Scottish philosopher once remarked that when she 
heard her husband expounding his philosophy she felt as if she 
were sitting up on a cloud with nothing on, with a Lucifer match 
in her hand, but no earthly way of striking it. A good deal of 
current criticism represents a similar estimate, only perhaps there 
would be more reluctance in admitting the presence of the Lucifer 
match. That older idealism is supposed to give us generalities 
which may inspire as well as glitter, but which lose themselves 
in the end in the limbo of the vague. And there is a demand 
made from many different quarters for a reformulation of philos- 
ophy’s problems. 

There are in contemporary philosophical discussions three 
things constantly being insisted upon: 

1. Philosophy must show more respect for the facts of ordinary 
finite experience than the older idealism did. No explanation 
which results in a substitution of something else, by whatever 
name, for the facts as experienced, will suffice. Now it is one 
of the first discoveries of reflection that appearances are deceptive, 
and that it is necessary to distinguish what is from what seems, 
From the recognition of this necessity, from which there is indeed 
no escape either for science or philosophy, it was an easy and 
natural step for the naively uncritical philosopher to assume a 
complete separation between the real and the apparent, and then 
to discredit the apparent as the unreal. The first great idealist, 
or realist—for he was surely something of both—Parmenides, 
falls into this trap, and speaks with contempt of the opinions 
of mortals who trust the deliverances of experience rather than 
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reason,—‘‘deaf and dumb and blind and stupid unreasoning 
cattle.” The wise man, however, knows that things of sense 
are mere names which we mortals assign to the underlying and 
unchangeable reality. And the first great materialist, or realist, 
commits the same blunder, for Democritus makes the sense 
qualities of things unreal in calling them mere conventions. So 
Plato, in one of his moods (but only one), when Orphic tendencies 
are uppermost, follows the same path in teaching that philosophy 
is ‘‘a study of death and dying,”—dying to sense in order to live 
in the eternal world of ideas. 

It is, I think, a significant fact that this blunder is made by 
idealists, realists, and materialists alike. The utter futility of 


such a position is, now-a-days at least, obvious to allofus. Even - 


Plato freed himself from it. For we certainly do not explain 
experience by the persistent endeavor to turn our backs upon it, 
and no philosopher of any school who lands in this separation 
of the real from the apparent, has ever been able to show how 
any connection of any kind could ever be established between 
such disparate things. And the new realist and modern idealist 
are surely at one in their insistence that in the order of reality, 
whatever interpretation may be given to that phrase, the things 
experienced, with all their experiential qualities, have their 
definite place and value. How the idealist and realist respec- 
tively would accomplish this is indeed a long story, and fortu- 
nately does not concern us here. I would only suggest that the 
facile fashion of bringing the charge against idealism that it 
ignores this truth should give place to a serious attempt on the 
part of the critic to show how he himself avoids the snare. 

2. Closely connected with the former, and indeed its corollary, 
is the insistence that the temporalistic character of experience 
is finally valid, and that, in fact, no meaning can be put into 
reality except in so far as it lives in a temporal process. 

3. The third characteristic is the one with which I am in this 
paper chiefly concerned, and it lies in my judgment at the basis 
of the other two which have been mentioned. I refer to the 
pluralistic leanings of modern philosophy; the distrust of any 
view which attempts to round up all facts of experience as belong- 
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ing to one systematic whole which is so closely interlocked that 
every item of experience is once for all fixed in precisely the 
place which the unity of the whole order demanded. This may 
properly be described as an insistence upon the recognition of the 
transcendent. If there are many reals, then from ike point of 
view of any one the others are transcendent. If the time process 
is real, then from the point of view of the present the future is 
transcendent; it is not somehow locked up in the present so that 
the future is merely its unfolding. I use the word transcendent 
rather than a term which might seem to limit this view to some 
particular sect of philosophers, for the open or tacit recognition 
of a transcendent is found in philosophies most diverse, in 
pampsychism, with its insistence on the thing-in-itself, in every 
view that insists on the recognition of an alogical factor in reality, 
in realism, pragmatism, and certainly in some forms of idealism." 

The reasons which incline men to a pluralistic view are many 
and diverse, and I suppose that the most influential are due to 
what might perhaps be called external reflection. There is 
in the first place the horror of the alternative view. 
This seems to have been particularly potent with Pro- 
fessor James, as is manifest in almost every essay in the 
Will to Believe series. The individual is lost in any monistic 
scheme, and whether vortex or Logos would devour us, the 

1In this connection I should like to enter a protest against the tendency, which 
has recently been growing pronounced, to make inviduous classifications, to divide 
ourselves into groups with separate labels, so that we come to speak as partisans 
of realism, or partisans of idealism. There was a time when in the science of 
medicine physicians divided themselves into groups and spoke as homeopathists 
or allopathists. But this procedure only marked the backward condition of that 
science. And so, in philosophy, if a man under stress of circumstances reluctantly 
gives himself a label in order to mark in a general way certain broad character- 
istics of his position, he himself always makes many saving mental reservations. 
If he gives a label to another, it generally stands for something much more rigor- 
ously definite, and there is usually something invidious in the characterization. 
I wish we might have less of the polemical method. The object of attack, par- 
ticularly when he is assailed under cover of some ambiguous blanket term like 
idealism, realism, etc., never feels that he has been fairly represented, and the dis- 
cussion misses fire. After all, the value of work in philosophy, as elsewhere, is 
found not in its negations but in its affirmations. Whatever one may call one’s 
self, what the rest of us desire to know is not what he thinks about something that 
he may call by another name, but rather what he regards as philosophy'’s prob- 
lem, what are his methods of attack, and what solutions he proposes. 
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process is not one to which we propose to submit. Again, if the 
monism take an idealistic turn, then, in the face of all the reckless 
waste and actual misery which the world presents, the problem 
of evil is appalling; one is in the sad dilemma of affirming either 
that the hand of the potter was palsied and the clay that he 
made and used most unfitted to his purpose, or else that his 
purposes were far from being benign or even coherent. It is 
with a sense of relief that we discover that experience does not 
warrant the inference to such monistic conclusions. If we lean 
on experience for authority we can say with James, “Ever not 
quite.” 

Again, certain things seem clearly to be within our own power; 
others as clearly not. Feeling our own independence in the 
former case, we ascribe equal independence in the latter to things. 

Finally, all social and moral valuations lose their significance 
unless we assume that in spite of their social interdependence 
each of the units entering into such relations possesses a unique 
inner life, and expresses a will and purpose all his own. If each 
is merely a phase or a partial manifestation of a larger inclusive 
life, these relations certainly seem to lose the precise meaning 
which they possess for you and for me. 

I am well aware that such reflections are not the discovery of 
recent thought, but there is a widespread, and I think a well 
grounded conviction, and that in all schools of contemporary 
thought, that in the traditional absolutistic idealism, these 
things, upon which after all the significance of our daily life 
depends, have been in the end explained away. 

Transcendent, then, of my experience would seem to be: (1) 
Those facts which collectively taken I call the world, and (2) 
the individual lives of my fellows. 

The reasons so far adduced for inclining to a pluralistic view 
are no doubt not thought-compelling, in spite of the fact that 
common sense lends its support at every turn. And all reasons 
are lightly pushed aside by Bradley, who has a short and easy 
way of banishing any pluralism. If the reals are many, he tells 
us, then obviously the many must be either in relation to one 
another or not. If they are not, then it helps us not at all to 
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assume the existence of a many; if they are, then the relation 
limits and makes the terms relatively unreal. This attempt 
to force one by an inner dialectic to a monistic view does not 
carry conviction, however, for it begs the whole question at 
issue. It is by no means obvious that limitation spells unreality. 
If so, nothing but the indefinite would be real. Moreover, it is 
by no means self-evident that in all cases relation means limita- 
tion. If one can ever say, “Blest be the tie that binds,” it is 
because of a very genuine experience that a certain kind of 
binding sets free, makes more real and not less so. And, on 
the other hand, if by accepting the Bradleyan position one is 
driven in the end to the conception of an absolute which can be 
characterized as ‘‘a gigantic automatic bankrupt bank,” it would 
seem as if we had in such a concept the very quintessence of 
unreality, or to put it more accurately, as if that philosophy had 
been brought to ruin by its own immanent dialectic. 

To one who would catch the pluralist in the dialectic net, the 
only effective reply consists in showing that the alternative or 
monistic view can be shown up by the same method. The dif- 
ficulty of putting positive content into the notion of the absolute 
has often been recognized, and by none more clearly than by 
some of those philosophers who feel in the end driven to such a 
monism. But the root difficulty appears when one reflects that 
a being who is supposed to be one and all-inclusive could have no 
real relations of any kind, since there is by hypothesis no other to 
whom he, or it, could be related. Or, to put it in other words, he 
would be confined to relations with fragments of himself and would 
certainly be limited by that necessity. Whatever limitations at- 
tach to the finite would seem to cling to the absolute. If, on the 
other hand, one attempt to escape this conclusion by holding 
that in the life of the absolute all finite facts appear, but that 
the absolute sees them in their totality, then it would follow 
that he simply does not see them at all as they are for us. To 
say as some absolutists do that God suffers in the suffering of 
the finite, is a meaningless position if one take this back in the 
next breath by asserting that he not only suffers but triumphs, 
for to him all things are present, for him there is no before and 
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after. The absolute at any rate could have no sense of humor, 
for there could be no real surprises in his world. An American 
was walking down the street one day with an Indian Swami 
when they were suddenly confronted by a ludicrous situation; 
the American commented on the funny character of the incident, 
whereupon the solemn wise man at his side remarked: ‘‘ There 
is nothing funny in this universe,’"—quite as the walking edition 
of an absolute should. ‘ 

There is, however, very clearly a problem of transcendence. 
The very term suggests inaccessibility, a mere beyond to one’s 
experience. Can the term be given any positive significance, 
and if so, how? 

No doubt many of our perplexities in philosophy, as in life 
generally, are of our own making. We state a problem in terms 
which make the problem insoluble. Our most baffling perplexi- 
ties come from the acceptance of certain distinctions which arise 
naturally enough in the course of experience as if they were 
equivalent to a segregation of objects. Thus mind is distin- 
guished from body. But it by no means follows from the per- 
tinency of this distinction that mind could have being, or even 
a meaning, apart from the experiences grouped as bodily, or the 
latter have a being and meaning apart from mind. Once make a 
separation of realities corresponding to this distinction, and then 
try to establish relations between the realities we have thus put 
asunder, and we run either into the absurdities of interactionism, 
or the fantastic doctrine of parallelism, or the futilities of epi- 
phenomenalism. And similarly, if the problem of transcendence 
is stated as the problem how the mind can know things, how 
the ego can escape itself to reach the object, or, as seems with 
some the fashion, how the knowing relation can be eliminated 
and intelligible objects remain, one has stated the problem so 
as to make it forever insoluble. 

I am ready to premise that the whole business of philosophy 
is to make things intelligible, and that if we humans have other 
functions besides the function of making things intelligible (eat- 
ing, drinking, loving—in short living), these things must be parts 
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of that order of experience which we seek to make intelligible. 
So far at least I see no escape from the inclusiveness of the 
knowledge standpoint. 

If, however, it be urged that thinking never reaches reality, 
that it can only classify, and always misses the unique value of 
the fact it seeks to explain, and can consequently never be a 
substitute for life, I reply that thinking never seeks to be a 
substitute for life, or for any fact thereof, but merely its inter- 
pretation. And if its business were merely to classify, to enumer- 
ate universal traits, we should be led in the end to the curious 
position that thought’s whole business consisted in classifying, 
and that it had nothing to classify but other classifications. No, 
the interpretation must in every case emerge from the fact, and 
the fact with all its unique values must persist in the interpreta- 
tion, or it were best not to try to think at all. Surely the vicious 
abstractionism is here on the side of him who would divorce life 
from its interpretation. 

Waiving the consideration of temporalism, transcendence is 
commonly supposed to refer either to physical objects or to 
other selves. Now it is generally assumed that so far as other 
selves are concerned the matter is simple enough. Experiences 
more or less like my own are supposed to be possessed by the 
other person. Our experiences exist in duplicate, so to speak; 
these feelings, sensations, ideas, etc., have their counterpart else- 
where. And our several groups of experiences then may or may 
not be supposed to represent in consciousness a third something, 
namely, an order which these inner experiences more or less im- 
perfectly copy. But while it may be useful enough for certain 
purposes so to view the matter, it is obviously a highly abstract 
and artificial construction. This comes out the moment we try 
to appropriate any object of experience. Two boys may be 
struggling for the possession of a cherry. Each, by this view, 
possesses in his own unassailable inner world the cherry experi- 
ence, the color, appearance, fragrance; but only one gets posses- 
sion of the cherry and enjoys its flavor. Yet the flavor is bound 
up with the other qualities which are supposed to be privately 
owned by each of the contestants. In other words, the qualities 
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and the thing cannot be separated, and the thing with its qualities 
does not repeat itself. My feelings, sensations, etc., do not hang 
in the air; they cluster about and inhere in the object which is 
supposed, as all our social life presupposes, to be not an experience 
of such and such a kind of which there might be many replicas, 
but a single, unique object, the identical and simultaneous pos- 
session of both experiencers. And similarly if the physical objects 
are supposed to be transcendent, and if this is merely taken to 
mean that they have an independent being, that they éxist 
whether or no any one experiences them, and unaffected by the 
fact of experiencing, we are then confronted by the double dif- 
ficulty (1) of giving any positive content to the object when thus 
regarded, and (2) of giving any reality to the experience which 
is superadded. In short, this interpretation of the independence 
of the object makes the knower and his experience once more a 
sort of ghostly double of reality." 

To understand how the belief in transcendent reality arises, and 
what meaning we as a matter of fact do ascribe to such being, it 
is necessary to get behind those ready-made distinctions between 
mind and body, knower and known object, and turn directly 
to experience itself. What is it in experience which suggests 
the belief in the existence of mind as possessed of its own private 
inner life, and of physical objects and other selves as possessed 
of transcendent being; and what do we then mean by inner life 
and transcendent being? 

We must, of course, begin each one of us with his own experience. 
That is, in the appeal to experience one is asking each person to 
observe for himself what he finds in the region of his own experi- 
ence. This obvious and inevitable reflection is usually, however, 
given a quite misleading interpretation. For it by no means fol- 
lows that one begins with observing anything merely private, sub- 
jective, a supposed “‘ world within,’’of sensations, feelings, as these 
are found in an isolated consciousness. No, this is precisely what, 
in attempting to solve any problem whether in science or in phi- 
losophy, we never are concerned with. The initial attitude is 


1It is, I suppose, considerations of this sort which have led our new realist (if I 
understand him) to break with the old representational realism, and which have 
led Professor Royce to his form of concrete and objective idealism. 
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wholly object-minded. The distinction between subject and 
object is one that supervenes upon this primitive attitude. One 
may reflect that he is having these experiences, and that all 
that he can say about them is couched in terms of his own 
feelings, sensations, etc.,—yes all but the unique existential value 
which this experience and no other possesses, which leads 
him to regard it as belonging to an order of experience which is 
also there for the other fellow. But in order to make this dis- 
tinction, one has already introduced the concept of the trans- 


cendent. 
III. 


This primitive experience of the unreflective but object-minded 
experiencer, at first undifferentiated into subject and object, 
becomes thus differentiated through the consciousness of the 
thwarted will. If one could conceive of a being whose every 
desire met with prompt and full satisfaction, without any plan- 
ning, without any striving, there would seem to be nothing that 
could introduce into the life of such a being the distinction 
between subject and object. Life would be one placid dream, 
and the dreamer and his dream undistinguished; there would 
be no transcendent being,—nothing to contend against, nothing 
to rely upon; no other to oppose or to support. For us, how- 
ever, consciousness of our own desires and of their frustration 
breaks experience into a world of cross-purposes. My purposes 
are crossed by the physical order and its regularity. My purposes 
are also crossed by certain irregularities manifest in the same 
order. And as I ascribe the collision in the latter case to another 
will, so in the former I ascribe it to a transcendent being which 
is at first conceived after the analogy of the will, as a sort of 
purposive agent, and later as a sort of super-personal and in- 
variable will. Further experience shows that it is precisely the 
invariability of nature’s workings that makes possible the ful- 
fillment of any of my plans; and that furthermore it is the same 
impartial uniformity of nature that makes possible my relations 
with other finite wills. Then the notion of a will behind nature 
gives place to the conception of an order which is indifferent to 
purpose but bound by necessary laws. The natural order is then 
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still regarded as transcendent, but now no longer because it 
expresses the purpose of another will than my own, but rather 
because it is supremely indifferent. Or better, because, as far 
as it goes, it expresses at least the basic purpose of us all,—the 
purpose, namely, to make our purposes definite, and to codperate 
with our fellows in the pursuit of common aims. 

To get at the real significance of these notions of the trans- 
cendent and see how far they are justified, one must look a little 
more closely into experience itself. Every one must have had 
the experience of being utterly absorbed in some object of con- 
templation so that all consciousness of self has vanished even 
from the background of one’s thinking. One is, so to speak, 
all there where the object is, his identity is merged in the object 
of his contemplation. And then all of a sudden this experience, 
which seemed so objective, flashes forth, because of its very 
intensity, as something highly subjective. It is just as when 
gazing steadily at an intaglio it may suddenly jump forth into 
relief. This phenomenon of alternating reference has not been 
given sufficient consideration. It is, I think, because of this 
that the term experience possesses its peculiar kind of ambiguity, 
now meaning something private, individual, subjective, all my 
own; and anon the objective common world of facts,—yet all 
the while remaining the same in content, save for the single 
difference of reference. But however this may be, when one 
finds one’s self in this condition one must run for the other fellow 
and borrow his vision to assure one’s self that one has not been 
dreaming. Or else one must collect one’s self, as the saying goes. 
This always means getting the immediate experience, however 
wide its spread, in its larger experiential context. But the im- 
mediate experience loses nothing in being thus interpreted. It 
merely gains standing in a more abiding order of experience. 
Now, as a matter of fact, one never for a moment supposes that 
when he has accomplished this result the object has merely been 
put in its place in relation to other private experiences of his 
own. His attitude is still wholly object-minded. He supposes 
that he has found its place in an order of experience which 
includes the experiences of other men, and also all that no one 
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has experienced, but that might have been experienced, granting 
the principle of uniformity, if certain preliminary conditions had 
been fulfilled. And one also further supposes that if the fact 
has once been established in such an order it must henceforth 
be reckoned with. No matter what your private purposes, they 
cannot budge this now known fact. One thus comes to view 
that order of experience as transcendent of one’s own inner life 
because one’s own plans, one’s likes and dislikes, must all submit 
to its domination. And the transcendency remains, and will 
continue, until this collision disappears. 

_At first it may be physical facts that seem thus transcen- 
dently objective, but it does not require much reflection to see 
that mathematical and logical objects are in the same case; 
and that moreover it is thought alone which succeeds in holding 
the physical fact tight in its moorings. In any case one reaches 
the conception of an order of experience, where all one’s own 
experiences belong, which is transcendent of one’s purely personal 
aims and strivings. 

But the curious thing is that one has not escaped from one’s 
own experience, but has merely interpreted it, and in such wise 
that it now seems to belong to an order that moves independently 
of one. Looking at the matter more closely, it is as if one were 
all the while referring his experience to an impartial spectator 
who stands ever in the shadow, observing all and assessing all 
values. Of course such an impartial assessor is a fiction, or 
better, he is my own other. I never think he is an impartial 
spectator unless I can make his judgments mine. Yet candor 
compels me to admit that I have private prejudices. The im- 
partial spectator is then simply myself trying my level best to 
be intellectually honest. But in this tacit reference to an im- 
partial spectator in the interpretation of my own experience, I 
am also tacitly assuming that he is assessing values for other 
minds as well. The point is that in trying to reach objectivity, 
to introduce order and coherence into my own experience, I 
am always assuming that my own thinking is typical,—what any 
intelligent observer would in like situation affirm. 

What really dominates my thinking is thus my belief in other 
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intelligent beings, and in my ability to think for them as well 
as for myself, whenever I succeed in actually thinking for myself; 
to interpret their experience just in so far as I succeed in inter- 
preting my own. And so I never rest content until my impartial 
spectator has been adopted by my fellow worker in the spon- 
taneity of his own inner self. Thus the only real transcendent 
being is the free inner life of my fellow men, and the impartial 
spectator is our go-between. He is, if you please, our social 
self. But such a self clearly has no independent being. It gets 
its reality solely through its free adoption by the independent 
beings who accept its authority. Is it not plain, however, that 
the acceptance of such an authority implies the possession on 
the part of those who accept it at once of an identical fund of 
experience and of common purposes or ideals? Or, putting it 
the other way round, failure to possess a common fund of ex- 
perience and common ideals would make agreement (a common 
order of experience with its impartial observer, or social inter- 
preter) an impossibility. 


IV. 


In the first instance, our common fund of facts is just our 
physical experiences as natural science has taught us to interpret 
them, running quality into quantity, and fixing facts once for 
all in a rigidly mechanical order which is one and the same 
for all experiencers. And, again in the first instance, the common 
ideal is found in those organizing principles of the understanding, 
such as space, time, and causality, which serve us as the fixing 
solutions of fleeting experiences. 

Yet such an order is painfully unlike our rich and varied and 
growing qualitative world, and such an ideal woefully inade- 
quate to express the purpose of beings with a future. And 
progress, in knowledge as in culture, is marked by the inclusion 
in the common order of facts of ever more and more qualitative 
distinctions; and by the adoption of ever larger and more com- 
prehensive and more dynamic ideals. Sympathy broadens. 
One’s individual life becomes more and more one with that of 
one’s fellows as one’s purposes widen. The absolute, if you 
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choose to use the expression, is not the ens realissimum but 
simply the impartial spectator, the social self, who is progressively 
being brought to realization through the free activity of finite, 
purposive, progressive beings. 

Stated in this condensed form, I fear that what I have said 
may appear more remote and recondite than it actually is. I 
am after all but reporting the plainest fact of every-day ex- 
perience. The truth is, we live most of the time behind, or 
above, the distinction of subject and object, mind and things; 
or, if you prefer, we are ourselves on the object side as well as 
the subject side of the subject-object relation, and in proportion 
to our interest and absorption in the matter in hand does the 
distinction between subject and object vanish. Nevertheless, 
in all of our activities (and thinking is an activity) we are trying 
to work over and remould experience in accordance with a more 
or less definite plan, which is in turn determined by our interests 
and desires, so that even the objective order is, in so far, made 
what it is by our interests and desires. Now whenever this reflec- 
tion arises, forthwith the interpreter of experience draws into his 
shell and pulls the world of experience in after him. It is again 
the case of the phenomenon of alternating reference to which I 
have referred above. But no one long remains a Protagorean 
dreamer. Each task, if it be only the task of making his own 
desires definite and effective, sends him forth into the common 
objective order of experience. This, as we have seen, is equiva- 
lent to a reference to the social interpreter, that is, to the inde- 
pendent spontaneity of other individual egos, and the transcen- 
dent remains in the purposive lives of other selves. 

But, as we have seen, the existence of a common world of 
experience implies the possession on the part of each interpreter 
of this order of an identical fund of experience, and common 
ideals or purposes. Now if there are any common elements, 
either of content or form, such that their very denial involves 
their affirmation, we must at least presuppose their objective 
validity. 

Idealism, as I understand it, simply means that the thing (any- 
thing you please) always is what one is forced to think it as, and 
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this means that necessities of thought, in determining what the 
thing must be thought as, determine in so far at the same time 
what the thing must be thought to be. There are, however, 
and in the nature of the case can be, no necessities of thought 
that come merely as empirical data, since such data could at 
best do no more than justify particular judgments. 

Now no one, however radical his empiricism, does, as a matter 
of fact, confine himself in the statement of his own view to 
particular judgments. We have surely a right to expect that a 
philosophy which proposes to be purely empirical should state 
its case without violating that principle. However, even if one 
should attempt to state his case wholly in the form of particular 
judgments, he could not in so doing deal with a single concrete 
individual object. He would be confined to the passing experi- 
ence in its pure and ineffable immediacy, for to identify this 
experience, and give it its setting in an objective order, means 
not merely comparing it with other present experiences, but 
also recognizing these as memories, that is, as pointing to actual 
occurrences in a past that is no more but once was real. It may 
be objected that the test in such a case is always pragmatic. 
Whether true or not this is irrevelent, for whatever the test, 
the conclusion is, if the test holds good, that what is verified 
is an actual past experience with its place in that order of ex- 
perience, where all experiences are supposed somehow to find 
their resting place, but which, in its entirety, no man has ever 
directly experienced. 

In other words, the world is for any one objective precisely 
in so far as he is one with himself, in so far as the unity of his 
self-consciousness is preserved, and the identity of the functioning 
of that consciousness presupposed. 

I shall no doubt be reminded that this is simply a case of 
getting one’s self into what Professor Perry has called the “ego- 
centric predicament.’ Well, one cannot live without breathing, 
but this constitutes no predicament save for him who attempts 
to get along without air. And so the fact that our human ways 
of thinking will haunt us to the end in all our attempts to make 
experience intelligible is only a predicament for him who kicks 
against the pricks of the inevitable. 
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The above propositions, in spite of their condensed forms, will 
be readily recognized as familiar. I name no names to avoid 
entangling alliances. I am, moreover, well aware that they have 
frequently been challenged in recent discussions. While I think 
the challenge can be met, this is not the place to undertake a 
defense of idealism. For, what I am here primarily concerned 
with is to show that, granting its main contentions, idealism has 
too readily passed from the inevitable recognition of the unity 
of self-consciousness as it is manifest in our own lives to the 
unity of a single all-inclusive and over-individual self-conscious- 
ness. The reason for this is apparent enough. Objects must 
be grasped not only in the unity of my experience, but in the 
unity of a single experience, one and the same for all. It is 
precisely at this point, as it seems to me, that idealism has 
been over-hasty in its conclusions. The unity of experience, and 
the parallel unity of self-consciousness, is in the first instance 
the unity of my experience and of my self-consciousness. But 
as this seems to be insufficient to account for an objective world, 
I am led to posit the continuity of my self-consciousness with a 
universal self-consciousness. In doing this I am launched on the 
way to an absolute where all terms lose their meaning, except 
in so far as I bring them back and interpret them in terms of 
my Own experience. 

I submit that in the first instance what I mean by the objective 
world is nothing more and nothing less than my own experience 
locked fast in the principle of identity, and therein, and thereby, 
being recognized as literally one with the experience of any other 
conscious being that can plan and strive, or even define its own 
aims. It is simply the unitary world of science. It is nature 
run down to mathematics, dealt with quantitatively, and stated 
in terms of permanence and identity. The philosopher accepts 
the results of the work of the scientists with as much docility asany 
layman. There is no collision between science and philosophy. 
But I insist that the world when thus viewed has been deprived 
of certain characters, which are none the less real and of which 
philosophy must take account. If it be said that the unitary 
world of science is a construct of human intelligence, and that 
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it presents the objective world not in its full concrete reality, and 
that consequently it is in so far abstract, this is not in any wise 
to condemn the scientist. On the contrary, it is to commend him 
for sticking to his last, for doing precisely what he set out to do. 
For every scientist begins his work by the adoption of certain 
points of view toward that region of experience with which he is 
concerned and the elimination of others which are none the less 
present, though they do not concern him. 


V. 


I confess to being very much perplexed when I hear a critic 
solemnly refuting what he calls idealism by arguing that physical 
objects retain all their qualities as physical objects whether or 
no the knowing relation is established between those objects 
and any individual knower. Was there ever an idealist reached 
by this criticism? Must I as an idealist suppose that, for ex- 
ample, when I entered this hall this evening and experienced 
the presence of this desk, this desk suddenly gave a quiver, 
gained or lost in weight, changed, or acquired its color or shape? 
To be sure the desk acquired this added character, that henceforth 
it has a definite place in my knowledge of the physical order, 
which it did not have before, and its fate may be determined by 
that fact. But surely it has been clear to every idealist since 
the days of Kant that physical objects have their place and their 
definite character in a single unitary world of experience. 

But, none the less, if, when regarding any experience as 
objective, I ask what it is that confirms me in that conviction, 
what it is that I regard as its common or universal character, 
I at once see that it is not simply the immediate impression 
that one gets, as we say, in the presence of that object. That 
simple and immediate impression taken just at its face value 
turns out to be what is most subjective and private. It is thus 
perhaps that physical objects might appear to the placid and 
doubt-free mind of the ruminating cow. In truth, experience 
is public and common only in so far as it is significant, and it 
becomes such by reference to other experience, by being fixed 
in a context, conceived in a network of thought relations. When 
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we refer physical occurrences to a common order of experience, 
the common or public character of these occurrences is wanting 
when they are taken apart from their ideal significance. When 
we try to take the object out of its thought context, and to 
regard it simply as an immediate or direct datum of sense, we 
can never be sure that any two of us are having precisely the 
same experience. We are then as near as we can get to the 
region of sheer subjectivity. But when by means of scientific 
investigation we have got the particular experience in its larger 
experiential context and fixed its meaning there, we can no 
longer regard the now significant object as belonging merely to 
private experience. We fully count upon and demand the agree- 
ment of our fellow workers with our own clearly established 
results. 

And thus it would seem that what is truly common in the 
realm of experience is just its real ideal significance,—that ex- 
perience as transfused with thought. Does this mean that the 
reality of the common objective world is wholly exhausted in its 
ideal or universal meaning? Certainly not, if form be divorced 
from content, for this ideal meaning is ever the ideal meaning 
of precisely those facts of immediate and direct experience which 
we have found to be our nearest approach to the purely subjective. 

Natural science, by eliminating so far as possible the personal 
and purposive, locks each fact in a fixed order. When our 
common world of experience is conceived in these terms, its 
order is fixed in such wise that the whole is given at a stroke 
in the full definition of any one of its parts. The Laplacean 
calculator has here taken the place of the impartial spectator. 
And yet it is clear that in viewing experience in this fashion one 
is conceiving it in static terms. There could be no genuine 
progress in a world thus conceived. Past and future alike are 
locked in the present. This is, however, our common world 
precisely in so far as we need or choose to describe it in terms of 
the primary qualities and of these exclusively. 

One may endeavor to escape from the common, and therefore 
conceptualized, order of experience by plunging into the current 
of life, drifting with the tide of feeling. He may call this life, 
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rich and real, in comparison with the days of his bondage to 
the cold demands of imperious reason. And yet he cannot define 
his own interests and reach his own ends, nor even mark the 
contrast between such living and that state of bondage, without 
returning to that common order of experience and fixing his 
purposes and his meanings there. The trouble with the con- 
ceptualized experience is not that it is conceptualized, but that 
the concepts one has been using are inadequate. Now although 
it be necessary to conceive our common world of experience as a 
mechanical order if we are to depend upon it and accomplish 
any definite task, it seems none the less equally obvious that 
we do as a matter of fact, and all of us, break away from the all- 
inclusiveness of this standpoint, wherever other purposive beings 
are in evidence, or wherever we view our Own experience as 
aiming at ends not realized. When, however, we do thus break 
away from the interpretation of the common order of experience, 
we are driven to construct a new and more inclusive unitary 
world of our common experience, and this we succeed in doing 
in so far as we are able to read the meaning of our experience 
in terms of categories at once personal and purposive, and thus 
genuinely dynamic. 
VI. 

Now it is not necessary to introduce at this juncture the 
conception of an absolute consciousness to whom all facts of 
experience are simultaneously present and whose interest in them 
gives them their reality. Such a conception seems useless. It 
merely doubles the facts to be explained. Neither isit necessary, 
on the other hand, to conceive of happenings in remote times as 
merely ‘possible experiences,” any more than it is necessary 
so to conceive facts that at the present time no one is actually 
experiencing. If I think of the center of the earth, or of the 
other side of the moon, as real at the present time, I do not mean 
that some absolute consciousness is having certain experiences 
which I might have if I succeeded in digging down into the 
bowels of the earth, or in flying round the moon; nor yet do I 
conceive of these as merely possible experiences. They get their 
present actuality because they are locked with certain facts of 
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present experience as being necessary to complete their meaning. 
Those remote or inaccessible experiences, therefore, have their 
being in the reality of any experience which calls for them in 
order that it may itself find its place in a single order of experience. 

The view which I am suggesting is, then, that there are many 
centers of conscious experience, egos if you will, each leading its 
own life, determined by its own ideals, yet making itself effective 
in a common order of experience and doing this by building 
up jointly with other intelligent agents a common world of ever 
increasing richness and complexity. On the background is a 
fixed and unalterable framework of experience, which in baldest 
terms is mathematical and quantitative. Yet each of these 
centers of consciousness possesses its private appreciations and 
is directed by private purposes. Growth in intelligence, as in 
civilization and culture, is marked by the extent to which each 
individual is able to enter into the experience of others precisely 
as it is for them in their own inner lives. Thus the root of 
ignorance, as well as of evil, is selfishness; the basis of wisdom 
as well as of virtue, sympathy. 

There is at the present time a curious aversion to the term 
ego. First the term soul ceased to be a respectable term in 
philosophical discussions and gave place to the more inoffensive 
ego. This in turn was banished in favor of consciousness, and 
now some are making the effort to banish consciousness also. 
And yet the ego, or soul, is the one ontological concept that should 
survive all others, for it is the one to which all others are in the 
last analysis referred. It is, moreover, the one by means of 
which we escape the static interpretation of experience and at 
the same time keep our hold upon reality, for it is the one by 
means of which we succeed in grasping not only variety in unity, 
but also change in identity. Moreover, it seems to be unescap- 
able. If you throw it out by the window it creeps in again by 
the door. I have never found any writer who has repudiated 
the notion who has not forthwith brought it in again by some 
other name, and who has not continually referred to himself 
and his reader in terms that imply that they at least are excep- 
tions to his rule. The reason the concept is not in good odor 
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is because one will insist upon erecting distinctions into separa- 
tions, separating the knower from the world that he is supposed 
to know, the ego fromitsexperience. And then, of course, either 
the ego vanishes, as a sort of ghost or supernumerary, or else 
the world,—for truth to tell, the whole is found on either side. 

This may, if you please, be called a sort of monadology; I 
care not for the name. At any rate these are not windowless 
monads mirroring a common world. They are rather monads 
whose lives are interpenetrating to such an extent that they all 
possess in their several experiences an identical world. But 
possessing also private appreciations, private purposes, and 
private ideals; collision between them is inevitable in so far as 
they try to realize their several purposes in this common identical 
world, and in so far as at the same time these purposes do not 
reckon with the purposes of other independent monads. There 
is therefore no “pre-established harmony,” but only so much 
harmony as there actually is at any given time. Complete 
harmony remains an ideal which may or may not ever be realized, 
but which never can be realized except in so far as each monad 
freely wills that it shall be. 

If it be asked, must there not be one ego-world in which all 
find their place, the answer must undoubtedly be in the negative, 
if one conceive of such an order in any wise after the analogy of 
the physical order with its conceptual fixity. The only meaning 
that can be put into unity where persons are in question is 
precisely the sort of unity which is even now discoverable in 
our human relations. We work at cross purposes except in so far 
as we are brought into unity by thé free adoption of a common 
ideal. But again it should be observed that the only kind of 
unity in social relationships which is either held to be desirable, 
or found to be enduring, is one in which the affirmation of the 
common ideal goes hand in hand with the possession of a unique 
individuality on the part of those who thus unite. Each must 
have his own independent contribution which no other could give. 

Thus what I have to propose is little more than a tentative 
program for an idealism which would reckon with present-day 
interests. What is needed is, if there be any foundation for 
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such a personal interpretation of life and experience as I have 
suggested, that one should accept frankly the principle of the 
primacy of the practical reason and should deduce the categories 
of social life therefrom, and ultimately in terms of these cate- 
gories ground the principles of interpretation which lie at the 
basis of theoretical reason as well, including even the so-called 
laws of logic. Or, reversing the process and starting with the 
mechanical interpretation of experience as itself the expression, 
the embodiment, of the practical reason in its barest immediacy, 
and therefore with the maximum of abstraction, proceed to show 
how this interpretation of our common world develops with the 
progress of civilization by the successive employment of cate- 
gories ever more and more adequate to express the social life 
of independent and free individuals with a task and a future. 
CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
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THE ‘FRINGE’ OF WILLIAM JAMES’S PSYCHOLOGY 
THE BASIS OF LOGIC.! 


INCE our last meeting the cause of philosophy, not only in 
America but also in the whole civilized world, has lost the 
services of one of its most distinguished champions, and it is 
fitting that on this occasion we do ourselves the honor of paying 
in part our common debt to William James, by dwelling upon 
the significance of one of his contributions to psychology and 
to philosophy. His achievements in his chosen fields of work 
were too varied and too great to make it possible within this 
hour to do justice to them as a whole; and even if there were 
one among us who had the sweep of view, the breadth of sym- 
pathy, the tact of selection, and the gift of expression, that 
might enable him to summarize for us the accomplishments of 
James's genius, such a one would still lack the prescience that in 
a worthy appreciation would now have to take the place of the 
lacking historical perspective. Instead, therefore, of seeking to 
estimate the value of his total work and to predict the place 
that this work will win for him in the ranks of the world’s great 
thinkers, I will invite you this evening to join with me in a 
much less ambitious tribute. Let us attempt to make our own 
one of the insights he won, and in doing this let us not confine 
ourselves to what this insight meant for him; rather let us ask 
ourselves what it may mean for us. Let us accord to the great 
pragmatist the highest honor that we can render him, by appro- 
priating one of his thoughts and setting it to work in the solution 
of one of the fundamental problems that confronted him and 
that still confront us. 

The problem to which I refer is the problem of the nature of 
truth, and the insight that I wish to appropriate is the insight 
into the fact which he expressed by saying: ‘‘ If we then consider 
the cognitive function of different states of mind, we may feel 


1Read as the presidential address at the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Western Philosophical Association, at Minneapolis, December 28, 1910. 
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assured that the difference between those that are mere ‘ac- 
quaintance,’ and those that are ‘knowledges-about’ is reducible 
almost entirely to the absence or presence of psychic fringes or 
overtones.”"' To understand clearly what James meant by 
psychic fringes or overtones it is necessary to recall briefly his 
doctrine of the feelings of relation. “If there be such things as 
feelings at all,” said he, “then so surely as relations between 
objects exist in rerum natura, so surely, and more surely, do 
feelings exist to which these relations are known. There is not 
a conjunction or a preposition, and hardly an adverbial phrase, 
; syntactic form, or inflection of voice, in human speech, that does 
not express some shading or other of relation which we at some 
moment actually feel to exist between the larger objects of our | 
thought. If we speak objectively, it is the real relations that ay 
appear revealed; if we speak subjectively, it is the stream of 
. consciousnéss that matches each of them by an inward coloring 
of its own. In either case the relations are numberless, and no 
existing language is capable of doing justice to all their shades.””* 
Now, if we speak objectively, in some cases where a relation 
appears revealed, all the terms of the relation also appear re- 
vealed. In such cases, if we now speak subjectively, the con- 
sciousness of that relational complex may be distinguished, ac- 
cording to James, into successive ‘states,’ and if the relation in ts 
question has only two terms, we have first a ‘state of conscious- 
ness’ to which the first term of the relation is revealed, then 
following upon that a second ‘state’ to which the relation is 
| manifested, and last of all comes a third ‘state’ that cognizes 
the other term of the relation. The second and intervening 
‘state’ he calls a ‘transitive state.’ This ‘state’ is but a cross- 
section of one continuous consciousness, which as an undivided 
1 whole has as its object the relational complex in its totality 
If of terms and relation. In such a continuous consciousness of a | 
} relational complex there are two tones and their interval, but a 
| | 


. that is all: there are no harmonics. 
it “So much,” said James, “for the transitive states. But there 


/ 1 The Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 258-9. 

20p. cit., 1, p. 245. 1 have romanized some words italicized in the text. 
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are other unnamed states or qualities of states that are just as 
important and just as cognitive as they, and just as much un- 
recognized by the traditional sensationalist and intellectualist 
philosophies of mind. The first fails to find them at all, the 
second finds their cognitive function, but denies that anything in 
the way of feeling has a share in bringing it about. Examples 
will make clear what these inarticulate psychoses, due to waxing 
and waning excitements of the brain, are like. 

“Suppose three successive persons say to us: ‘Wait!’ ‘Hark!’ 
‘Look!’ Our consciousness is thrown into three quite different 
attitudes of expectancy, although no definite object is before it 
in any one of the three cases. Leaving out different actual 
bodily attitudes, and leaving out the reverberating images of 
the three words, which are of course diverse, probably no one 
will deny the existence of a residual conscious affection, a sense 
of the direction from which an impression is about to come, 
although no positive impression is yet there. Meanwhile we 
have no names for the psychoses in question but the names hark, 
look, and wait. 

“Suppose we try to recall a forgotten name. The state of our 
consciousness is peculiar. There is a gap therein; but no mere 
gap. It is a gap that is intensely active. A sort of wraith of 
the name is in it, beckoning us in a given direction, making 
us at moments tingle with the sense of our closeness, and then 
letting us sink back without the longed-for term. If wrong 
names are proposed to us, this singularly definite gap acts imme- 
diately so as tonegate them. They donot fitintoitsmould. And 
the gap of one word does not feel like the gap of another, all 
empty of content as both might seem necessarily to be when 
described as gaps. . . . There are innumerable consciousnesses 
of emptiness, no one of which taken in itself has a name, but all 
different from each other. The ordinary way is to assume that 
they are all emptinesses of consciousness, and so the same state. 
But the feeling of an absence is foto celo other than the absence 
of a feeling. It is an intense feeling. The rhythm of a lost 
word may be there without a sound to clothe it; or the evanescent 
sense of something which is the initial vowel or consonant may 
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mock us fitfully, without growing more distinct. Every one 
must know the tantalizing effect of the blank rhythm of some 
forgotten verse, restlessly dancing in one’s mind, striving to be 
filled out with words.” 

“The truth is that large tracts of human speech are nothing 
but signs of direction in thought, of which direction we neverthe- 
less have an acutely discriminative sense, though no definite 
sensorial image plays any part in it whatsoever.” 

“‘What must be admitted is that the definite images of tra- 
ditional psychology form but the very smallest part of our 
minds as they actually live. The traditional psychology talks 
like one who should say a river consists of nothing but pailsful, 
spoonsful, quartpotsful, barrelsful, and other moulded forms of 
water. Even were the pails and the pots all actually standing 
in the stream, still between them the free water would continue 
to flow. It is just this free water of consciousness that psycholo- 
gists resolutely overlook. Every definite image in the mind is 
steeped and dyed in the free water that flows round it. With it 
goes the sense of its relations, near and remote, the dying echo 
of whence it came to us, the dawning sense of whither it is to 
lead. The significance, the value, of the image is all in this 
halo or penumbra that surrounds and escorts it,—or rather that 
is fused into one with it and has become bone of its bone and 
flesh of its flesh. . . 

Now, to speak objectively, the difference that distinguishes the 
fringe from other felt relations is that it is a relation which does 
not terminate in an experienced object and thus give a complete 
relational complex within experience. The fringe terminates in 
a gap which defines the nature of the missing term in the sense 
that whatever definite term may rise in consciousness in our 
effort to fill the gap is immediately felt as either being or not 
being the appropriate complement of the incomplete relation. 
So long as the appropriate object does not appear in conscious- 
ness, the relational complex is felt to be defective. When any 
object appears in consciousness and does not fit the gap, that 
object itself ‘swims in a felt fringe of relations of which the 

10p. cit., I, pp. 249-255, with the omission of many illustrations and comments. 
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aforesaid gap is the term,”’' and we may say, changing this figure 
of speech, that the two incomplete relational complexes thus 
present do not weld into one complete whole. The fringe is 
thus for James not only, subjectively, the cross-section of con- 
sciousness which cognizes the relation in which some object 
experienced stands to some object not experienced at the time: 
it is also, objectively, the cognized relation, which is thus, so far 
as the experience of that time goes, without its full complement 
of terms; ‘‘the fringe, as I use the word,”’ said he, “‘is part of the 
object cognized,—substantive qualities and things appearing to the 
mind in a fringe of relations.’”* 

So far, however, the fringes that have been mentioned are 
fringes that point toward the future, and their ‘function is to 
lead from one set of images to another. As they pass, we 
feel both the waxing and the waning images in a way altogether 
peculiar and a way quite different from the way of their full 


10p. cit., I, p. 259. 

20p. cit., I, p. 258, second footnote. The reader of the Psychology should 
always bear in mind that James used the term fringe indifferently of such experien- 
tially incomplete relations, and of the ‘states of consciousness’ which cognize such 
relations. The context must decide which of these two things he had in mind in 
any particular sentence. To be perfectly fair with my hearers, it is necessary to 
say here that I do not remember any passage in the larger Psychology in which 
James committed himself to any official definition of the fringe which explicitly 
stated that the gap in which the fringe terminates is void of content. He says 
negatively that there is no definite object therein, and positively that in the fringe 
the mind is “aware of relations and objects but dimly perceived"’ (ibid., italics mine). 
The use he makes, however, of the fringe, in ways that will appear presently, 
leads me to believe that he recognized ‘gaps’ with no felt objects therein. It may 
be significant that in his later and briefer Psychology his definition of fringe omits 
any reference to ‘objects dimly perceived.’ “Let us call,”’ said he, “the conscious- 
ness of this halo of relations around the image by the name of ‘ psychic overtone’ or 
‘fringe’"’ (p. 166). But I do not care to press this point. I find as a matter of 
fact that in my experience there are fringes without objects dimly perceived; and 
this discovery I owe to James; and I take it for granted that he found the same 
thing from the fact that in other parts of his larger work he refers to fringes in 
such a way as to imply that there is no object at all in the gap in many cases. 
In my definition above, I have therefore narrowed the term to apply only to such 
cases, inasmuch as James already had the terms ‘transitive state’ and ‘felt relation’ 
to apply to cases where the object is perceived but in a way different from the way 
of full presence. James himself intended to distinguish fringes from ‘transitive 
states’ in general, as is evident from the way in which he began his treatment of 
fringes, especially in his briefer work. ‘There are other unnamed modifications 
ef consciousness just as important as the transitive states’ (p. 163). 
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presence.”"' But there are many other kinds of fringes mentioned 
in the Psychology specifically as fringes, or spoken of in such a 
way as to leave no doubt that James regarded them as fringes. 
“The date of a thing is a mere relation of before or after the present 
thing or some past or future thing.’ What is this date but a 
fringe of pastness or futurity attaching to some present content, 
whether image or word? “So in space we think of England as 
simply to the eastward, of Charleston as lying south.’’? What is 
this but to have the words or images in question fringed with 
spatial direction? Both abstract ideas and universals are 
explained as consisting of words or images fringed with pointing 
relations. ‘The ‘fringe,’ which lets us believe in the one, lets us 
believe in the other too.’ ‘When I use the word man in two 
different sentences, I may have both times exactly the same sound 
upon my lips and the same picture in my mental eye, but I may 
mean, and at the very moment of uttering the word and imagining 
the picture, know that I mean, two entirely different things. . . . 
This added consciousness is an absolutely positive sort of feeling, 
transforming what would otherwise be mere noise or vision into 
something understood; and determining the sequel of my think- 
ing, the later words and images, in a perfectly definite way.’ 

I could multiply quotations, but I think that enough have 
been accumulated to show how central a position the doctrine 
of the fringe occupies in the great Psychology. The last passage 
cited is especially appropriate to pause upon, as it brings out 
the point which I wish to emphasize this evening. The word 
man may mean on occasion Smith or Jones or Napoleon Bona- 
parte or all of them and all other men besides, but what the 
word with its specific meaning does in any sentence is to lead to 
later words. The fringe which makes the word mean Napoleon 
points to Napoleon, but the word does not lead to Napoleon— 
it leads to other significant words. The thing to which that 
fringe points—the Napoleon of history—does not appear in pres- 
ent experience, and yet we know just what the pointing is to; 


10p. cit., I, p. 253. 20p. cit., I, p. 631. 
%Op. cit., I, p. 473. The dozen pages beginning with page 468 should be read 
in this connection. 4Op. cit., I, p. 472. 
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we understand the word’s meaning. The word with the fringe 
so ‘fused with it as to become bone of its bone and flesh of its 
flesh’ is the idea of Napoleon; this idea means Napoleon; but 
the Napoleon meant, though the object of the idea, is not present 
in the experience in which the idea is present. 

Now it is true that this word man, when used at the beginning 
of a sentence, has another meaning. It means the other words 
which are to follow, and ‘‘as the words that replace it arrive, 
it welcomes them successively and calls them right if they agree 
with it, it rejects them and calls them wrong if they do not.”* 
But this is to say that the word in this case has two fringes, one 
pointing backward toward the long-dead Corsican, and the other 
pointing forward toward the intended continuation and com- 
pletion of the sentence. Of the latter fringe James says: ‘‘One 
may admit that a good third of our psychic life consists in these 
rapid premonitory perspective views of schemes of thought not 
yet articulate.””? Now if any one needs to be convinced that, 
in saying ‘‘That man was banished to St. Helena,” the word 
‘‘man’’ meant something more than the words that are to follow, 
or even the images that may accompany the words, let him 
compare his experience when he repeats this sentence meaningly, 
with his experience when he begins to say “All mimsy.”” In the 
latter case, ‘‘All mimsy’’ means “were the borogroves, and the 
mome raths outgrabe,”’ and as these latter words come on, “ All 
mimsy’’ welcomes them successively and calls them right. 
They fulfil the meaning which “All mimsy” had, and when 
“outgrabe’’ brings up the triumphant conclusion, we thrill 
—more or less—with the satisfaction which comes of achieve- 
ment. Everything we meant at the beginning of the sentence 
is all there, nothing is lacking, the pulse of thought has 
accomplished its full beat, and this important organ may enjoy 
its well-earned right to pause before taking up another 

10p. cit., I, p. 253. Here the word ‘fringe’ so far as it relates to words already 
in the fore-end of the specious present conforms to James's formal definitions of 
the term, and not tomine. So far as it relates to words that are not already appear- 
ing in the specious present, it conforms to my definition and not to his. After 


this paragraph, I shall use the term only in accordance with my definition. 
2 Ibid. 
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diastole. Think what would have happened, though, if im- 
pertinent ‘brillig’ had turned up at the finish to spoil it all! 
Now my reason for emphasizing the differefce between meaning 
to talk nonsense and meaning to say something that has a 
meaning ulterior to the meaning to say it, is that I am interested 
in pointing out that in James’s Psychology there is full recognition 
of ideas which do not lead up to all they mean. In such ideas 
there are, as constituent elements, fringes that point to what 
they cannot help us to experience. James did not commit the 
fatal blunder of asserting that ideas mean only what is to follow 
as our thought moves on. In other words, James’s doctrine of 
the fringe lays a foundation whose ample dimensions afford room 
for the construction of a logic that, while including the pragmatic 
logic as a part of its structure, is spacious enough to house many 
a truth which the tender mercies of some pragmatisms would 
leave to perish in the outer cold and darkness. 

In my judgment this doctrine of the fringe, so convincingly 
worked out by James, is his most brilliant and substantial con- 
tribution to logic, and I cannot but feel that when later he came 
to develop the logic involved in his Psychology he failed to realize 
the full logical significance of his own previous psychological 
achievement. As a psychologist he has supplied us with the 
materials for a comprehensive logical edifice; as a logician he has 
used only a portion of this material. He was a leader who not 
only succeeded in bringing his followers in sight of the promised 
land; he also led them into possession. But the settlements he 
established need to be extended till the Amorites and the Jebusites 
be altogether driven out of the land. 

But before we proceed to take a glimpse at the whole logic 
which his psychology makes possible, it will be necessary to define 
some terms that we shall have to use in describing what we shall 
find. In giving these definitions I do not wish to be understood 
as implying that the words to be defined should not be used in 
other senses. I merely purpose to state the meanings in which 
I shall use them, and I shall ask that what I shall later say be 
interpreted in the light of these definitions. First, let me define 
idea as an experienced complex which is constituted by an ex- 
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perienced content and an experienced fringe attaching thereto. 
The content may be what the current psychology would call 
sensational or it may be imaginal; it may be a word or some other 
thing; in short it may be anything whatever that may be present 
in any experience, with the exception of the fringe attaching to 
it. Such a content, as distinguished from the fringe, I call the 
nucleus of the idea; the idea is composed of the content plus 
the fringe. The fringe which attaches to such a content I call 
the meaning or significance of the idea. This fringe may be an 
experienced relation of any sort whatever, provided only the 
relation be not experienced as terminating in some then experi- 
enced content other than the nucleus of the idea—it must termi- 
nate in a definitely discriminated ‘gap.’ This fringe may itself 
be complex in that there may be several different relations ex- 
perienced together as pointing, each in its own way, to the same 
gap, to the same missing term or object. To take an instance, 
in memory I may have an ‘image’—which is the nucleus of the 
idea—fringed with pastness, with familiarity, with similarity, 
with westwardness, all the flags convergingly floating toward 
something which they conjointly mean to indicate. In non- 
technical language I should say in such a case that I remember 
having seen Professor James in California some years ago and 
I know now just how he looked then. It will thus be seen that 
I restrict the word ‘meaning’ to what Professor Royce calls the 
internal meaning of an idea. By the object of an idea I mean 
the missing something to which the meaning points. Because 
the word idea has been defined as a relational complex which, 
so far as it is in experience, is in default of one of the terms which 
would make it a complete relational complex, the object of the 
idea, as object has just been defined, corresponds to the idea in 
the sense that the idea and the object, if the object is existent 
outside of the experience in which the idea exists, together make 
the complex complete. If, on the contrary, the object does not 
exist outside of that experience, the object, though non-existent, 


1Ideas are not the only things that have meaning. Words and other symbols 
have meaning when used or understood in the same experience in which the things 
they mean are present. This meaning is a relation of representativeness, which 
cannot be discussed here. 
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is still defined by the idea as that which is missing from experience 
and whose absence prevents the complex from being complete. 
The question of the existence or non-existence of the object is 
one we shall have to take up later. But whether the object 
exist or not, its character, as the character of something missing, 
is determined by what is experienced as lacking it, namely, by 
the idea as an experiencedly incomplete relational complex. If 
the nucleus of the idea be fringed, for instance, with an incomplete 
relation of resemblance, then the object of the idea is defined 
by the idea as something like the nucleus in respect of the 
quality which is fringed with resemblance. If, on the contrary, 
the nucleus of the idea be a word which is not experienced as 
onomatopoetic, but yet as meaning something, the object of the 
idea is not defined as resembling the nucleus but as that some- 
thing which the word is experienced as meaning. This is of 
course vague so far as statement goes; but James’s doctrine of 
the fringe is a deliberate ‘‘re-instatement of the vague to its 
proper place in our mental life,’’"! and the question is not whether 
this definition of the character of the object is vague, but whether 
there are not ideas of objects that are vague for purposes of 
verbal definition otherwise than by giving the name of the 
object meant, and yet which, for the experience which has the 
ideas, identify the character of what is meant. James’s reply 
to the objection that he cannot designate the difference between 
what I have defined as ideas, cannot be bettered: “‘ Designate, 
truly enough. We can only designate the difference by borrow- 
ing the names of objects not yet in the mind. Which is to say 
that our psychological vocabulary is wholly inadequate to name 
the differences that exist, even such strong differences as these. 
But namelessness is compatible with existence.’”” The vague- 
ness is vagueness to the ear of the listener who should demand 
that he be enabled to find out what is meant by attending ex- 
clusively to the sounds heard rather than bytrying the experiment 
of thinking what is meant. By the objective reference of an idea I 
mean that the idea is experienced as an incomplete relational com- 
plex, and as assuming the existence of an object which completes 


10p. cit.,I, p. 254. 2Op. cit., I, p. 251. 
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the complex.' As this object does not exist in the experience in 
which the idea exists—does not exist in that experience at the time 
at which the idea exists—the assumption of the existence of the 
object is the assumption of the existence of the object outside 
of that experience. This assumption of the existence of its 
object beyond the limits of the experience within which the 
idea exists is the objective reference of the idea. As James put 
it in his last work: ‘“‘Objective reference is an incident of the 
fact that so much of our experience comes as an insufficient.’ 
It is to be observed that every one of these definitions with one 
exception is a definition of something that is experienced at the 
time any idea is experienced,—that is, provided James’s doctrine 
of the fringe be true. The object is not experienced: it is 
assumed. Itis not, however, the logician who, in reflecting upon 
the idea, makes this assumption; it is the idea itself that 
makes it. The idea may be logically very naughty in making 
this assumption, but this is the idea’s fault; the logician is par- 
ticeps criminis only so far as he may be willing to be regarded 
as an accessory after the fact. 

We should now be ready to take up the problem of the meaning 
of truth, but inasmuch as what I shall say will perhaps be com- 
pared with what some of the pragmatists say, and as the question 
may arise how my account differs from that of these pragmatists, 
I think that it is desirable to make one quotation from the lead- 
ing pragmatist of to-day, in order to show how radically the logic 
I am trying to indicate differs from that which he has worked 
out. The difference is at bottom not one of theory but one of | 
fact, although it develops into one of theory. Jf there be ideas 
such as are described above, then what is said in the following 
quotation is not true, provided, of course, that I understand 
what is said. If I do misunderstand it, I shall have to crave 
Professor Dewey's pardon for repeating an offense to which I 
seem to be as prone as sparks are to fly upward. The passage 
to be quoted refers to a certain ‘‘situation in which a smell is 
experienced to mean a certain fulfilment through an operation.” 


*Whether we may not have ideas which do not make this assumption is a 
question we need not discuss here. All naive ideas, at least, do make it. 
? The Meaning of Truth, p. 117. 
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The smell has, as I understand it, already been identified as the 
smell of a rose, and the fulfilment which this smell means is 
the handling and enjoying of the rose, a consummation still to 
be attained. For our purposes the operation may be left out 
of account, although of course for Professor Dewey's purposes 
it is essential. Before the consummation, the smell is called 
‘the thing meaning’; the handling and enjoyment of the rose 
is ‘the thing meant.’ Now for the quotation. “Both the thing 
meaning and the thing meant are elements in the same situation. 
Both are present, but both are not present in the same way. In 
fact, one is present as-not-present-in-the-same-way-in-which-the 
other-is. It is present as something to be rendered present in 
the same way through the intervention of an operation. We 
must not balk at a purely verbal difficulty. It suggests a verbal 
inconsistency to speak of a thing present-as-absent. But all 
ideal contents, all aims (that is things aimed at) are present in 
just such fashion. Things can be presented as absent, just as 
they can be presented as hard or soft, black or white, six inches 
or fifty rods away from the body. The assumption that an 
ideal content must be either totally absent, or else present in 
just the same fashion as it will be when it is realised, is not only 
dogmatic, but self-contradictory. The only way in which an 
ideal content can be experienced at all is to be presented as 
not-present-in-the-same-way in which something else is present, 
the latter kind of presence affording the standard or type of 
satisfactory presence. When present in the same way it ceases 
to be an ideal content. Not a contrast of bare existence over 
against non-existence, or of present consciousness over against 
reality out of present consciousness, but of a satisfactory with 
an unsatisfactory mode of presence makes the difference between 
the ‘really’ and the ‘ideally’ present. In terms of our illustra- 
tion, handling and enjoying the rose is presented, but it is not 
present in the same way that the smell is present. It is presented 
as going to be there in the same way, through an operation which 
the smell stands sponsor for. The situation is inherently an 
uneasy one—one in which everything hangs upon the performance 
of the operation indicated; the adequacy of movement as a 
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connecting link, or real adjustment of the thing meaning and the 
thing meant.””! 

Of course we must not balk at purely verbal difficulties; after 
what I have said above, I, least of all, could afford to do this. 
The best-chosen words are at times very clumsy implements. 
What I do balk at is the statement that ‘‘all ideal contents, all 
aims (that is things aimed at) are present in just such fashion” 
that they ‘‘are present as-not-present” in the satisfactory way 
in which the thing meaning is present. This passage seems to 
be a most unambiguous allegation of fact. The alleged fact is 
that the object of any and every idea is always present in the 
experience in which the idea is present, and is always present 
at the time the idea is present, if the idea is experienced as an 
idea. It is not indeed present ina satisfactory way; it is however 
present, though the fashion of its presence be unsatisfactory. 
Now what I maintain is that ‘things meaning’ are often present 
when the ‘things meant’ are not present in any fashion in the 
experience in which the ‘things meaning’ are present and at the 
time at which the latter are present; and that in spite of the 
absence of the ‘things meant’ the ‘things meaning’ are present 
as ‘things meaning.’ In short, I contend for things meant 
which are realities ‘“‘out of present consciousness.”” The question 
at issue, then, between Professor Dewey and me, is not how 
‘things meant’ can be experienced: if we were to agree that they 
must be experienced when we experience things meaning them, 
then this question might come up. The question at issue is the 
prior question, whether things meant are always experienced 
when the things meaning them are experienced as meaning them. 
To this question, if I understand Professor Dewey aright, he 
answered ‘‘Yes.’’ With the same reservation, I find that Pro- 
fessor James answered “No.”’ It is not, however, a matter to 
be settled by appeal to authority; each one must decide for 
himself whether he ever means things which he does not, at the 
time of meaning them, experience in any fashion whatsoever. 
I find that I do, and not rarely; in fact if all my ideas which 


1“The Experimental Theory of Knowledge,” in Mind, N. S., Vol. XV (1906), 
Pp. 300-1. 
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mean what I do not experience when I have these ideas were 
to be cut out of my experience, anybody would be welcome to 
what should be left of my thinking experience; I should not know 
how to set about piecing together the fragments that remained. 
Any logic that ignores such ideas as would be cut out may be a logic 
adequate to some other sort of thinking experience than mine, 
but it would not be adequate to mine, as I find it constituted. 
If my experience in this respect be peculiar, then of course my 
logic is idiosyncratic; and others would be justified from their 
point of view in calling it wrong. If, however, my experience is 
in any fashion typical, then my logic will perhaps apply to such 
as happen to belong to the same class of thinking beings as 
myself. I have some hopes that the latter supposition is true; 
for this logic is not anything brand-new. It looks like the kind 
of logic people have been using all along; and the reason why I 
present it here is that ‘in certain influential quarters’ it has been 
repeatedly asserted that people do not think in this way. Abso- 
lutism and pragmatism agree that the old-fashioned logic cannot 
stand—absolutism, because finite thinking must be guaranteed 
by infinite intuition; and pragmatism, because finite experience 
taken in the long run is sufficient unto itself. As against absolu- 
tism and pragmatism, the realistic logic finds that, on the one 
hand, infinite intuition is of no service to a finite experience which 
does not share such intuition, and, on the other hand, that finite 
experience, considered apart from a real world in large measure 
lying outside of such finite experiences as our finite experiences 
know about, is finite experience taken out of the setting which 
our thinking finite experience assumes for itself. Let us now look 
at this assumption. 

We have seen that a naive idea assumes the existence of its 
object, although that object is not existent in the experience in 
which the idea exists, not existent, namely, at the time at which 
the idea exists.' Now what is meant by the statement that 


1To avoid constant repetition of clumsy circumlocutions, I shall hereafter 
in this paper use the terms ‘intra-experiential’ and ‘extra-experiential’ always with 
reference of some particular experience (yours or mine) at some particular moment, 


the moment being the specious present of the experience in question at the time in 
question; the time referred to will be determined by the context. What at this 
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every idea assumes the existence of its object? I do not under- 
take to decide how the term existence should be used by others. 
I use it here in the sense of temporal relatedness and spatial 
relatedness, either one or both as the case may be. The existence 
of an intra-experiential thing is its intra-experiential temporal 
relatedness or spatial relatedness, or both relatednesses, to some 
other intra-experiential thing,—not relatedness at large to nothing 
specific, but temporal or spatial relatedness to some definite 
thing. To exist means in the first instance to form a part of the 
temporal or spatial continuum, or temporal and spatial continua, 
experienced by any one atany particular time. Now an idea, in 
assuming the extra-experiential existence of its object, assumes an 
extra-experiential extension of either intra-experiential time or 
intra-experiential space or of both; and the assumed extra-ex- 
periential existence of the object is its assumedly having a 
position in this assumed extra-experiential time or space or in 
both. Its assumed position therein gives it an assumed temporal 
and spatial relation to the nucleus of the idea, and this assumed 
relation is the assumed existence of the object. Thus, if I have 
an idea of an object as going to exist, the assumption that it is 
going to exist is the assumption that is it going to have a place 
in the assumed prolongation of intra-experiential time. Time 
and space thus form the framework of things as existent, and 
the center of this framework for any particular experience is found 
in intra-experiential space and time. 

Now if we call the total complex consisting of the various 
things present at any time in any particular experience an intra- 
experiential world, every intra-experiential world that includes 
an idea as a factor in it, assumes, in virtue of that idea, a world 
larger than itself, larger by the fact that the object of the idea 
exists in that larger world, whereas it does not exist in the intra- 
experiential world. Of this larger world the intra-experiential 
particular time so determined is in the particular group or togetherness of things 
that form my present experience is intra-experiential in respect of my experience 
at this time. Everything else is extra-experiential in respect of my experience at 
this time. Where ideas are in question, the terms will be employed with reference 


to the particular experience in which the idea is a factor and to that experience at 
the time when the idea is a factor of that experience. 
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world is a part, because the idea, in assuming the existence of 
the object, assumes that it exists in an extra-experiential extension 
of the time or space which is in the intra-experiential world. Now 
as the intra-experiential world of one moment gives way to that 
of the next, there is a transition of such sort that certain things 
of the former world continue into the succeeding world, although 
certain other things have dropped out. There is no break or 
interruption; and where there is a temporal gap, the identity of 
content, experienced as identical and as ‘warm and intimate,’ 
constitutes a very definite continuity. Let us call this continuous 
series of intra-experiential worlds an experience-continuum. Any 
such continuum, in virtue of the ideas that exist in it from time to 
time, assumes itself to be part of a larger universe in which there 
assumedly exist the various objects of these ideas, each object 
situated temporally or spatially with more or less definiteness 
according to the greater or less definiteness of the ideas that 
assume them. The continuity of the experience-continuum is 
the basis of the continuity of those parts of this universe which 
are not in the experience-continuum. Because of this latter con- 
tinuity this universe is called a universe. Let us identify such 
a universe by calling it the universe of a naive experience,—of naive 
experience, because so far as this universe has been described in 
terms of ideas and their objects, these ideas assume these objects 
naively. The naivete, however, is not experienced as such. It is 
we who have attained to the conception of another kind of uni- 
verse, to be described presently, who judge these ideas to be naive. 
When we call this universe one of experience, we do not mean to 
imply that every part of it is ever present in the experience- 
continuum. The ‘of’ isan ‘of’ of continuity and not of inclusion. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the experience- 
continuum is an integral part of this universe. Part of this 
universe is included and part is not included in the experience- 
continuum. 

Let us now see how there arises in this universe of a naive 
experience a criticism of itself. Because some of the ideas in an 
experience-continuum refer to objects that are assumed to be going 
to exist in a prolongation futureward of the time in experience, 
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they point in the direction in which the continuum is itself 
advancing. Thus it comes about that what was previously an 
assumed extra-experiential extension of intra-experiential time 
later becomes intra-experiential, and when ultimately that posi- 
tion in this formerly assumed time is experientially reached, in 
which the object of the former idea was assumed to exist, it 
sometimes happens that the object is not found where it had 
been assumed that it would be. The experienced non-conformity 
between what the former idea assumed and the present experience 
contains is what, in this case, is meant by the experience of 
falsity. Such an experience of falsity is itself an ideal experience 
or at least it usually is, in that the former idea is now past and 
gone, and what is present is fringed with the relation of non- 
conformity to that past idea; that is, what is now experienced 
is an idea, its nucleus fringed with non-correspondence, pointing 
to the past idea. 

Until falsity has been experienced, there is no experience of 
truth as truth.’ It may be that before falsity has been experienced, 
objects of ideas pointing futureward had been thereafter ex- 
perienced, but as the ideas in question have been naive, the later 
intra-experiential presence of their objects does not confirm such 
ideas: such ideas, being naive and confident of the existence of 
their objects, did not need confirmation. What was expected 
happens, but so far, remember, only the expected happens—when 
it happens it is taken as a matter of course. There may have 
been dissatisfaction before it happened; that is, there may have 
been desire that what was assumed to be going to happen should 
hurry up and come on. But the uneasiness of the desire is not, 
under the conditions assumed, due to the doubtfulness but to the 
absence of the object. All of us even now probably still have 
many expectations which are not experienced as doubtful. With- 
out questioning that the event longed-for will occur, we yet 
‘cannot wait’ till it comes. When at last it does occur, it may 
not be experienced as confirming our former expectations but as 
satisfying our former longing. Now, in view of the fact that we 


1 The insistence on this truth seems to me to be the most valuable of Mr. 
Schiller’s contributions to the theory of truth. 
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| / who are sophisticated about the uncertainties of life still have 
such experiences, I think that we are justified in distinguishing 
between the satisfaction of a desire and the confirmation of an | 
/ idea. An idea is not experienced as confirmed until the idea can q 
be regarded as liable to be falsified ; and an idea is not so regarded 
until some ideas have been actually falsified; that is, till there | 
has been an experience of falsity. The experience of an object 
; | as confirming an idea is what I shall call an experience of verifica- 
1 


tion. It is to be observed that the experience of verification is, 
at least generally, an ideal experience in the same way in which 
{ the experience of falsification is an ideal experience. That is to 
it say, the object experienced as verifying an idea is experienced 
| as fringed with a relation of correspondence pointing back to 
if a previous expectation; it is fringed with a relation of identity a 
with what the idea meant, and the object-as-thus-fringed is further 
fringed with a relation of contrast to previous experiences of 
; falsity. The object thus fringed and re-fringed is an idea, the 
idea that the former idea has been verified. The nucleus of the 
present idea may also be experienced as satisfying; but this 
happens only if we formerly desired to experience verification, or 
if the object proves to be for some reason pleasing. Satisfaction 
t is neither verification nor a test of verification. It is either 
pT pleasure in the attainment of a desired verification or, independ- 
ently of verification, pleasure in an object which happens also to 
verify. 
When there is an experience of verification such as above de- 
oh scribed, the idea verified is thought of as having been true. That 
a | is, the object which is experienced as verifying, points back to 
A | the previous idea, in the way indicated a moment ago. Such an 
idea may, when it was experienced, not have been experienced as 
true, but it is now looked back upon as having been true, because. 
the object it assumed to be going to exist is now, at the time 
designated by the idea, existent, and in this respect different 
from the objects of false ideas. Surely there should be no more 
difficulty in saying that an idea was true although its object did 
not exist when the idea did, than in saying that the idea is now 
| true when i no longer exists. Those who maintain that an 
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idea cannot become true till its object exists will please tell us 
whether now in the year 1910 this year 1910 is before the year 
1911, or whether it will not be so until the year 1911 has arrived 
and the year 1910 has passed. Or perhaps we should say that 
in the year 1911 the year 1910 becomes before 1911! The fact is 
that where the date of the object and the date of the idea of 
that object are different, the particular relation that constitutes 
the truth of the idea transcends the date of either term of the 
relation, and the question as to the time of this relation cannot 
be answered without taking into account both the dates involved. 
But if the adjective true is to be applied to the idea as one of the 
terms of this relation, the tense of the copula which applies it 
naturally conforms to the date of the term to which it is applied. 
A father, speaking of his son’s resemblance to the grandfather 
who died before the son was born, would naturally say, ‘“‘ You 
are like your grandfather” or “‘ Your grandfather was like you.” 
If the value of pragmatism were limited to the discovery that 
the grandfather was not like the grandson, but becomes like him 
after his own decease, it would have to be set down as a perverse 
bit of philological pedantry rather than a profound logic. My 
poor excuse for having dwelt so long upon this matter of grammar 
is that others with whom we all must reckon have dwelt upon it 
longer. But let us pass to something more important. 

We have followed the development of an experience-continuum 
up to the point where some ideas have come to be regarded as 
true and others as false. It is now necessary to observe and 
emphasize the fact that even in the case of an idea subsequently 
proved false the very proving of it false is made possible by the 
fact that the former assumption of an extra-experiential prolonga- 
tion of intra-experiential time has been realized. The assumption 
the idea made that intra-experiential time is only a part of a 
larger time-continuum is thus experienced as realized,even though 
the assumption the idea made, that at a later date in this time- 
continuum the idea’s object would have its place, is falsified. 
The same is of course true of space. The error of the idea that 
there is a house around the corner cannot be experientially 
detected unless the space around the corner, in which space the 
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idea assumed that its object exists, actually is. In other words, 
what I have called the framework of existent things survives the 
epoch which ushers in the experience of truth and falsity. The 
convicted falsity of an idea is not a total falsity; the assumption 
the idea made that there is a larger universe of which the then 
intra-experiential world is a part is subsequently verified in the 
very falsification of the idea’s assumption that this universe 
contains the object of the idea in the place designated by the 
idea. Let us call this larger universe, the assumption of whose 
existence is verified in the falsification of any and every idea 
prove * false, the real universe of experience. This universe differs 
from the universe of a naive experience not in its general spatial 
and temporal structure! but in the objects it contains. What 
exists in this real universe of experience determines the truth 
or falsity of any idea. If, now, at a later period in the his- 
tory of any experience-continuum, there be raised the question 
as to the truth or falsity of any idea then existent, this doubt, if 
motived by what has been ascertained in previous experiences of 
truth and falsity, is not a doubt as to whether there is a real uni- 
verse of experience, but as to whether such a universe contains 
the object of the idea at issue in the way in which the idea 
assumes that it does. In other words, the question of the truth 
of a present idea is not a question as to the correspondence be- 
tween the idea and its object—by the terms of our definition 
every idea corresponds to its object—but it is a question as to 
the existence of its object in the real universe of experience. If 
now we call real anything which exists in this real universe of 
experience, we may say that an idea is true if its object is real; 
it is false if its object is unreal;?* it is partly true and partly false 
if its object is partly real and partly unreal. False ideas have 


1T say general structure, because it is necessary here to reserve judgment as to 
the relation between ‘perceptual’ and ‘conceptual’ space, and between the ‘ap- 
parent’ and the ‘real’ length of any interval of time. 

2The various ‘is’s’ have different time-values to be determined by the dates 
of the respective subjects of which the predication is made. There are difficulties in 
this view of truth which I cannot here attempt to clear up; ¢. g., the nature of 
the truth of the proposition that centaurs are half horse and half man. My account 
of truth in this paper deals with the truth of ideas that assume the existence of 
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non-existent objects, as wise old Thomas Reid said in effect long 
ago. That is to say, the objects which are missing from the 
experience in which these ideas exist, and whose absence makes 
ideas out of what is experienced, are also lacking from the real 
universe. True ideas, on the contrary, have existent objects. 
The truth of an idea is its correspondence with reality—not 
with reality at large, if anybody ever thought that it was that, 
but with that specific reality which is situated in that part of the 
frame-work of existence identified by the specific pointing of the 
specific fringe which is a factor of the specific idea in question. 

The real universe of experience, like the universe of naive 
experience, contains everything that has existence in the experi- 
ence-continuum; but, unlike the latter universe, it does not 
contain everything which all the ideas in the experience-con- 
tinuum assume to exist; it contains only some of the objects of 
the ideas in that continuum, namely, the objects of the true ideas. 
On the other hand, it is. thought of as containing an indefinite 
number and variety of things which are not severally the objects 
of any ideas in the continuum, but collectively the object of the 
general idea of the real universe of experience. Such a general 
idea of reality at large is no more of a mystery or an impossibility 
than other general ideas, so admirably described by James in his 
chapter on ‘‘Conception.’”” Any one who does not happen to 
have such a general idea of reality at large of course does not 
have it; but this is no reason why he should deny such a posses- 
sion to others, and is a very good reason why he is not competent 
to decide whether such ideas have any value. The real universe 
of experience, thus described, so far as it transcends the experience- 
continuum, nay, so far asit transcends theintra-experiential world 
in which there is an idea of what thus transcends, is still assumed 
—it is not experienced. The assumption of it, however, is one 
that is never falsified; on the contrary it is partially confirmed 
by the confirmation or the falsification of every specific idea. 
Its truth stands or falls with the truth of general ideas in general, 
none of which are ever in subsequent experience proved true 
in their whole extension or denotation. If any one accepts the 
truth of any general idea other than this general idea of the real 
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universe of experience and refuses to accept the truth of this 
general idea, that is his business. But if he denies to others, on 
logical grounds, the right to accept the truth of this general 
idea while granting the right to accept other general ideas, he 
should show justification for this apparent inconsistency. The 
acceptance of the truth of the idea of a real universe of experience, 
provided this acceptance be not accompanied with the reservation 
that every part of this real universe is in some experience, or is 
itself am experience, or that the whole of it is in one all-compre- 
hensive experience,—such an unreserved acceptance of this truth 
is realism. 

If time permitted, this would be a fitting place to take up the 
question of doubt, but our time is getting short. All that is 
possible now is to point out that doubt assumes the existence 
of such a real universe of experience as much as does the truth 
or falsity of a present idea. What makes an idea doubtful is 
not that there is any incompatibility in what is present in the 
experience in which doubt arises. In doubt there are what 
we call conflicting assumptions, but in fact the assumptions, 
so far as what is experienced in them goes, are not incompatible. 
The best proof that they are not is that they coexist intra- 
experientially. What constitutes the incompatibility is that 
the things assumed but not experienced should be assumed ¢o 
exist together in the real universe of experience. Let me illustrate. 
When Solomon found himself confronted with two women each 
of whom claimed to be the mother of the same child, he was, or 
should have been, enough of a connoisseur of oriental woman- 
kind to know that the existence of rival claims was not a fact that 
in itself was necessarily fraught with any danger to the integrity 
of his experience; he must have already outlived several such 
experiences. Nor, let me add, was what presented the specific 
problem he so successfully grappled with, the fact that his royal 
peace was disturbed by brawling in his presence. If this were 
all, he could easily have ordered the racket-makers out of court. 
He probably would have done this had he not been interested 
in an event that he was not then experiencing and could not have 
reasonably expected to experience. The child before him had 
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presumably been born of one mother into the real universe. 
Except with reference to this previous event that had evidently 
not occurred in the Solomonic continuum of experience, the 
clamor the king heard would have been mere clatter. It was 
that one event in its incompatible relation to both the experienced 
claims, that made the claims incompatible. If there is incom- 
patibility in a situation, the whole situation is mot experienced; 
the incompatiblity is in the unexperienced object of an idea, in 
its relation to the idea as making two or more different assump- 
tions. The assumptions, so far as what is actually experienced is 
concerned, are merely different—so far as what is not experienced 
but is meant is concerned, they are incompatible. 

So far, with the exception of the last case touched upon, we 
have been considering ideas that point futureward in such wise 
that their truth or falsity could be subsequently detected. But 
we have other ideas that point backward or forward in time or 
outward in space to dates or regions which we cannot reach. 
The truth or falsity of these ideas should be conceived in the 
same way in which the truth or falsity of directly verifiable or 
falsifiable ideas is conceived. These ideas are true, namely, if 
their objects are real, false if their objects are not real. Some 
of these ideas may be verified indirectly in a way which we cannot 
consider now. But whether verified or not, they are true if the 
real universe, which we assume when these ideas are experienced, 
contains the objects of these ideas in the place and at the date 
designated by the ideas. Otherwise the ideas are false. An 
idea that points to the past must be taken at its face value as to 
what it means, and where and when it assumes its object to have 
existed. The relation of truth or falsity in which this idea stands 
to its object spans the time interval that lies between the idea 
and the assumed past date of the object. For this reason 
nothing that can happen subsequently to the idea can affect 
this relation. A later event may indicate that the idea was false 
when it was assumed to be true, but it cannot make an idea to 
have been false if it was not already false when it was experienced, 
any more than what can happen to the grandson in our recent 
illustration can undo the fact that he resembled his defunct 
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grandfather. Among the changes that the future may have in 
store for that lad there may be changes that affect the points of 
resemblance, and he may therefore become unlike his ancestor. 
But however much he may diverge from his present similarity 
to the latter, the fact that he now resembles him will have become 
a past fact, immutable and irrevocable, if it be a present fact now. 
Among these changes may be the discovery of an old daguerro- 
type which may convince the father that he was mistaken in 
saying what he did. But even such a discovery will not retroact 
so as to remove the fringe of resemblance which attached to the 
son’s features as they appeared to the father at the time of his 
saying what he said. These features, as they later appear, may 
be fringed with a relation of dissimilarity, the fringe of that date 
pointing to the same object to which the fringe of the earlier 
date pointed, but the latter fringe will have become a past 
fringe, irremovable from its place in the real universe, world 
without end. The past idea and the present idea are incom- 
patible with each other in that the same real object cannot have 
completed the two incomplete relational complexes, namely, the 
twoideas. Ejither the past idea will have been false, or the present 
idea will be true, when it is present. 

Now, when I said earlier in the evening, that James did not 
make full use of his doctrine of the fringe when he came to work 
out his logic, I did not mean to imply that he ever ignored the 
fringes that point in other directions than toward the future. 
The ideas of his psychology had been comets, sometimes with 
beards floating in front of them, and sometimes with tails stream- 
ing behind. These tails his comets never dropped. But when 
James defined truth as an affair of leading, he wove this definition 
out of the beards alone. The fault of this definition is not that 
it does not fit the facts to which it is meant to apply, nor even 
that it completely changes the meaning of the word truth, which 
has been current from time immemorial. Its fault is that it 
changes this meaning unnecessarily. Sometimes it is of course 
necessary to change the meaning of a word if it is to continue 
in scientific use and if what it had meant before was something 
of which science cannot take cognizance. Thus the mathe- 
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matician still speaks of chance, but he has redefined chance 
because the chance of vulgar currency, chance as an incalculable 
and mysterious agency that disturbs the order of nature, is 
something with which the science of calculation cannot deal. 
Now if truth, as correspondence between idea and real object 
in other than a pragmatistic sense, be something that logic cannot 
deal with, then by all means let us discard this definition, and 
redefine the term in such fashion that logic may still deal with 
truth. The reason why James did just this thing was that he 
saw no way out of it. It was not sheer arbitrariness that made 
him propound the definition of truth which has since been 
identified with pragmatism. His challenge to his opponents to 
produce some other than the pragmatic definition, to bring for- 
ward a definition that should make truth ‘consist in something 
assignable and describable, and not remain a pure mystery,’ was 
not issued in the spirit of a controversialist who sought to take 
advantage of his foes. His promise: If Professor Pratt “‘can 
assign any determination of it whatever which I cannot suc- 
cessfully refer to some specification of what in this article I have 
called the empirical fundamentum, I will confess my stupidity 
cheerfully, and will agree never to publish a line upon this subject 
of truth again’’“—this promise, while unnecessarily drastic, indi- 
cated his willingness to abide by the facts and let his definition 
go if the facts required the sacrifice. Now I have tried to show 
that there is a non-pragmatistic correspondence between ideas 
and realities, a correspondence sometimes experienced and some- 
times assumed, and that this correspondence can be assigned and 
described in terms which can be understood by any one whose 
thinking experience has such ideas as I have been dealing with, 
following upon James’s treatment of these ideas. If there be 
such correspondence, then it is, to say the least, poor economy to 
insist that we change the meaning which ‘truth’ has always had, 
and leave the relation which this term has always meant, without 
a distinctive name for itself. This may be pragmatic, but 
it is not practical. It is like insisting that henceforth we shall 
call horses cows, and let the now anonymous cows look about for 


1The Meaning of Truth, p. 168. 
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a suitable pseudonym. The analogy between the two insistences 
is the more apt because we already have a term which has been 
generally applied to what James wished to have us call by the 
name of truth. I mean the term useful. 

The proposed conservatism in terminology would not prejudice 
the efficiency of truth as an affair of leading. Truth és practical 
in that it serves to lead us forward; but an idea of the past can 
lead us forward only if it be more than an idea of the past, just as 
the North Star can serve to guide the south-bound mariner only 
if there be other directions before him than that in which the 
North Star lies. Now of course an idea of the past may be 
something more than an idea of the past. My idea of Cesar 
may be an idea not only of what Cesar was or did, but also of 
the bearing of Cesar’s character or actions upon what I am 
interested in doing. For instance, if I am engaged in the task 
of Latin prose composition, I may have an idea that Czsar 
wrote this passage of the Commentaries lying before me and that 
Cesar’s Latin is a very good model for my efforts at Latinity. 
But surely the fact that this idea can and does lead to a satis- 
factory result, does not prove that Czsar wrote this passage, 
however much it may prove that I was right in making it my 
pattern. It might have served my purpose as well if it had been 
written by Cicero or by any one else who happened to command 
the style which my teacher exacts of me. James was justified 
in asking what any idea is good for; but in doing so, he was asking 
whether the idea, if it did not refer to something he was interested 
in doing, could not be incorporated as an element in a larger 
and more comprehensive idea which should refer to a means of 
obtaining an end he desired. 

The value of a true idea does not differ essentially from the 
value of anything else. The value of anything is the fact that 
it satisfies our desires or advances our interests; value is thus a 
certain specific relation between the valuable thing and our 
desires and interests. But this relation is different from the 
specific correspondence-relation, which is truth. There is as 
much difference between these two relations as there is between 
priority and similarity; the disparateness of the two, however, 
is not an incompatibility. 
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I have pointed out one reason which determined James to 
reject the notion that truth is something else than an affair of 
leading. But there was another motive that indisposed him 
toward the ordinary view of truth. If your idea of any future 
event is true now and if truth means the correspondence of this 
idea with that event in the manner above described, does not 
this commit you to the doctrine that the future is determined 
by the fact that the idea is true? This is too large a question 
to take up here; I will merely say that I agree with Thomas Reid 
in being unable to see any more reason why the truth of any 
idea I may have of the future should determine the future to 
the preclusion of the efficiency of such efforts as may intervene, 
than why the truth of any idea I now have of the past determines 
that past to the preclusion of the efficiency of the antecedents 
of the event thought about. But whatever may be the merits 
of this question, Professor James had convinced himself that to 
admit an idea to be true now when its object lies in the future 
is to admit that the future is cut and dried and all worked out. 
No wonder that such a view was repulsive to him, and especially 
to him. His aversion to what he so graphically called a block 
universe was a passion. “As far as the past facts go, indeed 
there is no difference. These facts are in, are bagged, are cap- 
tured; and the good that’s in them is gained.’’ But the future 
is a different matter. That is the region of deeds to be done, 
fights to be fought, and victories to be won.. Undetermined 
events were there awaiting him and were inviting the codperation 
of his efforts. No logic that ends in a block universe, offering 
rigid resistance to a man’s every desire and hope and aspiration 
and resolve to do something that but for his doing it would not 
be done, can ever claim the full allegiance of any one who is 
more than a logical monomaniac. Professor James would have 
been the last of men to divide his allegiance between logic and 
life. For this we cannot but honor him. Any but the pragmatic 
logic was in his eyes the logic of the Lotus Eaters for youth and 
middle age, the logic of Tithonus for the old. James himself 
was a Tennysonian Ulysses. The thunder and the sunshine, 
the lights that twinkle from the rocks, the long day waning, the 
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slow moon climbing, the moaning deep with many voices—no man 
in our generation has felt more keenly the shock or the caress of 
every stimulus, but his invariable response was: ‘Come, my 
friends, ’tis not too late to seek a newer world; for my purpose 
holds to sail beyond the sunset, and the paths of all the western 
stars, until I die.’ Compare this spirit’, confidently setting out 
westward with the drift of things, and resolutely rowing past 
the mere drift of things, with the plaintive melancholy of Ti- 
thonus, sitting with his wrinkled feet upon the glimmering 
thresholds of the East. The thoughts of Tithonus were of the 
past, of far-off Troy, remembered as the scene of sweet delirious 
dalliances. The future had for him but happy barrows of the 
happy dead. Ulysses, standing upon the shore of his kingdom 
and his isle and ready to embark upon his venturous quest, 
likewise had his thoughts of far-off Troy, which lay eastward 
behind his back, the Troy upon whose windy plains he had drunk 
delight of battle with his peers. But it was the untravelled 
West that called him, and to the call he answered in temper of 
heroic heart, strong in will to strive, to seek, to find, and not 
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FAITH. 


HE object of these pages is to enquire as to the meaning 
of faith. They will be concerned, not merely with re- 
ligious faith, but with faith in general. I will endeavor first 
to fix loosely and within limits the sense of the term, and will 
go on next to state and to explain a narrower view which has 
much to recommend it. I shall have, however, to point out, 
thirdly, that this view is not in accordance with all the facts. 
Unless, that is, we take it as a definition more or less arbitrary, 
it requires modification. From this I shall proceed to adduce 
by way of illustration a number of instances, and will finally 
ask how philosophy and faith are connected. I may, however, 
add that for myself the enquiry as to the meaning of our term 
possesses no great importance. As long, that is, as some definite 
sense is attached to the word, I do not for myself much care how 
it is defined. 

I. It is obvious that faith is in some way opposed to knowledge 
proper, but it is obvious also that faith implies some kind of 
believing and knowing. If you descend, that is, below a certain 
intellectual level, the word faith becomes inapplicable. It is 
therefore not knowledge but knowledge of a certain kind which 
is excluded by faith, or which, to speak more accurately, falls 
outside of that which constitutes faith’s essence. Mere feeling 
(I do not ask here if this is to be called knowledge) is certainly 
not faith. I do not deny that a man may have faith in that 
which he feels, but in any case his faith must go beyond mere 
feeling. And the same thing must be said once more of sensible 
perception. You cannot have faith in what you see, so long as 
you have nothing but seeing. And again everything that can 
be called intellectual perception must, as such, be external to 
faith. The mere apprehension of a principle or of a logical 
sequence is certainly not that which, taken by itself, we should 
call faith. And we may go on generally in the same sense to 
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exclude all knowledge so far as that is grounded in ideas or is 
verified in facts. 

On the one side, the object of faith must be ideal. To believe 
in a person, for instance, is, however vaguely, to believe some- 
thing about him. In order to have faith I must, that is, entertain 
an idea. On the other side, not every such entertainment is 
faith. For faith is limited to that ideal region where, apart 
from faith, doubt is possible. Its positive essence lies in the 
overcoming or prevention of doubt, actual or possible, as to an 
idea. And the doubt further, as we have seen, must be excluded 
in a way which cannot in the ordinary sense be called logical. 
The non-logical overcoming from within of doubt as to an idea, 
or the similar prevention of such doubt, appears, so far as we 
have seen, to be the general essence of faith. 

II. I will now proceed to state a meaning in which faith may 
be more narrowly understood. We have here a view which, 
except as an arbitrary definition, will not cover all the facts, 
but which nevertheless is instructive and in great part tenable. 
There are two questions which are naturally asked as to the 
nature of faith. How in particular is faith able to prevent or 
to overcome doubt, and what is the result of faith’s presence? I 
have spoken of these two questions as two, because in the end, 
as I think, they must be divided. But for the view which I am 
about to state briefly, no such division exists. 

Faith according to this view will exist so far as an idea is a 
principle of action, whether theoretical or practical.!. The doubt 
is not first removed or prevented before we act, but by and in the 
process of our acting. And our state in thus acting remains 
faith so long as and so far as the idea is not verified. Thus in 
theory an attempt to reconstruct the world ideally might, and, 
we may even add, must begin in faith, but the process ceases 
to depend on faith so far as it visibly succeeds. And, if our 
theory ever became intelligible throughout, faith would have 


1 The distinction between theory and practice has been discussed by me else- 
where. The reader is not to identify the view given in the text with what is called 
Pragmatism. Pragmatism, as I understand it, is merely a one-sided perversion 
of the more complete view. Its essence consists in the attempt to subordinate 
every aspect of mind to what it calls practice, the meaning of practice not having 
been first ascertained. 
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ceased wholly to exist in it, since no further doubt as to that 
theory’s beginning or end would be possible. On the other hand, 
apart from such complete verification, faith must always remain, 
since your doubt, actual or possible, is removed only because, 
and so far as, you resolve to act in a certain manner. What 
overcomes your doubt, therefore, is in the end action and not 
vision. And on the practical side the same account holds good. 
For practical success tends to banish doubt as to those ideas 
on which we act, and therefore, so far as it goes, tends to remove 
the condition of faith. But because neither in theory nor in 
practice is a complete success attainable throughout and in detail, 
we are left, so far as this aspect goes, still dependent on faith. 

Even on this view, the reader will have noticed, faith is 
not essentially practical, if, that is, practice is taken in its more 
ordinary sense. On the other hand, all faith both in its origin 
and its result will (upon this view) be active. Doubt, that is, 
will be overcome always by that which I may be said to do, 
to do, if not in practice, at least theoretically. My contempla- 
tion even may be called active, and must everywhere, so far 
as doubt is removed by action, imply faith. But this view, 
however much truth it contains, cannot in my opinion be de- 
fended. It does not throughout answer to the facts. Even in 
the widest sense of practice I cannot find that faith is always 
practical in its origin or even always in its issue. 

(a) The origin of faith, it seems to me clear, may be what we 
call emotional, or, even perhaps apart from emotion, faith can 
arise through what may be termed a non-active suggestion. The 
reason why I have come to believe in an idea must in some 
cases be said to be esthetic, or in others again sympathetic 
and social; or it may be found in the magnetic force of a com- 
manding personality. To maintain that in every one of such 
cases I believe because of something that I do, and that faith 
arises through action, would surely be contrary to fact. And the 
objection that in such cases there is no possibility of doubt, and 
that there is therefore no faith, seems once more untenable. To 
me it seems clear that I may believe in ideas the opposite of 


which I am able to conceive, and that my possible doubt is 
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overcome by an influence which is not properly intellectual, and 
yet which certainly does not consist in action. And I do not 
see how to deny that such a process is faith. If and so far as 
I go on to act, the action, I agree, will and must affect the source 
from which it arises. But we have here a subsequent reaction, 
and to conclude from this to the nature of the first origin seems 
illogical. 

(b) Hence, even in the widest sense of the term, the origin of 
faith is certainly not in all cases practical. And it may be 
doubted whether even the result can in all cases be called action. 
I may believe that to-night it will rain because some one in 
whose opinion I trust tells me so. And this belief may, so far 
as I see, in no way influence what I call my conduct. And to 
urge that under other conditions that influence would be there, 
and that therefore it is there, to myself seems not permissible. 
Hence neither in its origin nor even in its issue can all faith be 
called practical, if at least the term practical is to keep its 
ordinary meaning. 

And even if we extend that meaning so as to embrace every 
kind of mental action, a difficulty may still remain. If I believe 
upon faith that to-night it will rain, my conduct, we saw, may 
remain uninfluenced. A difference of some kind will, however, 
have been made in what in the widest sense I may call my 
mental furniture. And, since I always in some way am acting 
theoretically, the difference made by any belief, however seem- 
ingly irrelevant, in my mental furniture, must affect every sub- 
sequent theoretical action, and therefore may be said to consist 
in activity. So far as I really and actually believe that to-night 
it will rain, so far any judgment of mine with regard to anything 
in the universe will be affected, and the result of my faith will 
thus be action. To this extreme contention I may naturally 
object that, whether I believe that it will or will not rain, may 
make apparently no visible difference. Still I may be asked, 
in reply, why and how the idea of rain is kept before me at all 
unless it is connected with some subsequent mental action? We 
should thus be brought to the question, whether, and if so in what 
sense, I have faith so long as I do not exercise it, and so long as 
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there is no actual idea before my mind. I do not wish to discuss 
this here, but must insist on the conclusion that the first origin of 
my belief must in some cases be passive. Again, as to the result, 
it is questionable how far in some cases we can speak of any 
actual result at all. We may infer a result on general grounds 
but there may be nothing that we can verify in detail. And, 
further, an action resulting from faith need not be practical. 
We must therefore conclude that certainly faith does not in all 
cases arise from action, and that, whether it issues necessarily 
in act, even a theoretical act, seems highly doubtful. 

If we pass from faith in general to religious faith, this conclusion 
must be altered. Religious faith consists, I should say, in the 
identification of my will with a certain object. It essentially 
is practical and must necessarily be exercised in conduct. I do 
not contend that in its origin all religious faith must be practical. 
On the contrary, it may be generated, I believe, in a variety of 
manners. But, except so far as the accepted idea is carried out 
practically, the belief (we should perhaps most of us agree) is 
not properly religious. And of course the practical exercise of 
a belief must react on its origin. But, unless we wish to lay 
down a definition which is more or less arbitrary, I do not see 
that we are justified in arguing from the nature of religious 
faith to that of faith in general. For reasons that have been 
given I could not agree that everywhere faith involves the identi- 
fication of my will with an idea. 

III. It may perhaps help the reader to judge as to the truth 
of the doctrine laid down above, if I go on to offer some applica- 
tions in detail. And a certain amount of repetition may perhaps 
be excused. It is not, for instance, faith where I draw deductions 
from a principle accepted on faith. So far as the sequence is 
visible, faith so far is absent. Further, an unverifiable assump- 
tion as to detail—an assumption made because a principle de- 
mands it—seems hardly to be faith, unless so far as the principle 
itself is taken on faith. Wherever a principle is seen and grasped 
apart from faith, my confident acting on this principle should 
not be called faith. And from the other side, where through 
weakness of will I fail to act on my knowledge, we must not 
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everywhere identify this defect with want of faith. In the first 
place, the knowledge itself may or may not rest on faith, and 
again, the knowledge itself may still be faith even if it apparently 
is followed by no action. It is only, we saw, in the case of 
religious faith that this must be denied. The apparent fact of 
my failure to act upon knowledge will always, I presume, create 
difficulty, since the detail in each instance may vary and is hard 
to observe correctly. In some cases my failure may have its 
origin in doubt, in doubt, that is, not with regard to the principle 
but as to the detail of its application here and now. And, so 
far as the right ideas would be secured and the contrary ideas 
banished by knowledge or faith, my want of action may be 
attributed to a defect in faith or knowledge. But there are 
other cases where such an account of the matter seems not to 
answer to the facts. To pass to another point, when we hear 
that ‘The infant, who has found the way to the mother’s breast 
for food, and to her side for warmth, has made progress in the 
power of faith,’’' we are at once struck by the inappropriateness 
of the phrase. The action in such a case need not arise from 
any kind of belief and idea. And in the second place, where 
there is an idea from which the action proceeds, the conditions 
may exclude the possibility of faith. Where an idea, suggested 
by perception or otherwise, cannot be doubted, faith is obviously 
inapplicable. Faith, in the proper sense, cannot begin until the 
child is capable of entertaining a contrary idea. 

At the risk of wearying the reader I will add some further 
illustration. When serving on a jury a man may come to a 
decision in various ways. If he accepts and rejects testimony, 
and in the end judges according to probability and by what he 
knows of the world, the process so far is not faith. If he is 
influenced by another man simply because he infers that the 
other man knows better, faith once more is absent. If he is 
influenced by the other man otherwise, let us say morally and 
emotionally, and in consequence follows the other man with 
belief, this is certainly faith. But we cannot call the same thing 
faith where, and so far as, the belief is absent. The influence 
of another person on my conduct tends, we may say, normally 


1 Bain, Emotions, Ed. III, p. 506. 
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to influence my belief, but this consequence may be absent, and, 
if so, we cannot speak of faith proper. Finally, if our juryman 
cannot decide rationally, and if he says, “Since I must decide in 
some way, I will take the plaintiff as being in the right,” that again 
certainly is not faith. The man’s doubt here is not overcome, 
nor is there any principle, rational or otherwise, which he accepts 
as the ground of his particular decision. 

IV. I will end by asking whether and, if so, in what sense 
faith is implied in philosophy. The question how far in philos- 
ophy we can be said to go to work with our whole nature, and 
not merely with our intellect, need not here be discussed. But, 
to pass this by, philosophy, I should say, in a sense must depend 
upon faith. For we do not rest simply on a datum, on a given 
fact or a given axiom. On the contrary, we may be said to 
depend on a principle of action. We seek, that is, a certain 
kind of satisfaction, and we proceed accordingly. In and for 
philosophy (I do not ask if this holds also in the separate sciences) 
truth in the end is true because I have a certain want and because 
I act in a certain manner. The criterion may be said in the last 
resort to involve my act and choice. And thus in the end truth 
is not true because it is simply seen or follows logically from 
what isseen. Further, philosophy in my judgment cannot verify 
its principle in detail and throughout. If it could do this, faith 
would be removed, and, so far as it does this, faith ceases. But, 
so far as philosophy is condemned to act on an unverified prin- 
ciple, it continues to rest upon faith. 

You may indeed object that here there can be no faith since 
here doubts are impossible, but this objection, I think, will hardly 
stand. The doubts may be said to be impossible only because 
of our principle of action. And, if it were not for our faith, 
we have perhaps a right to say that the other ideas, now meaning- 
less, might at least in some irrational sense be entertained. But 
how we are to decide on this point, and whether we are to assert 
or to deny that philosophy in the end rests on faith, is to my 


mind of no consequence. 
F. H. BRADLEY. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION: THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 27-29, 
1910. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


HE tenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 

Association was held at Princeton University, Princeton, 

N. J., on December 27, 28, and 29, 1910. The Treasurer’s 

report for the year ending December 31, 1910, was read and 

accepted after being audited by a committee appointed by the 
President and consisting of Professors Riley and de Laguna: 


FRANK THILLY, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. 
Balance on hand December 31, 1909............. $449.84 
458.19 

Expenses. 
Committee on Early American Philosophers... . . 34.71 
Fichte Memorial (Gabriel Campbell). ............ 24.24 
90.76 
Balance on hand February 1, 1910........... 367.43 


Epwarpb G. SPAULDING, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. 
Balance from Frank Thilly, February 1, 1910...... $367.43 
Dues and sale of Proceedings.................... 155.85 
531.96 
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Expenses. 
Printing (Proceedings, circulars, programs, etc.).... 34.00 
5.00 
Telegrams and 1.70 
Clerical Assistance and Stenographer............. 17.20 
93-24 
Balance on hand December 31, 1910......... 438.72 
$531.96 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, of Columbia 
University; Vice-President, Professor Walter T. Marvin, of Rut- 
gers College; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Edward G. Spauld- 
ing, of Princeton University; Members of the Executive Committee 
(for two years), Professor Dickinson S. Miller, of Columbia 
University, and Professor Theodore de Laguna, of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee seven new 
members were elected: Miss Savilla A. Elkus, of New York City; 
Dr. W. D. Furry, of Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Horace 
Kallen, of Harvard University; Professor Edward L. Moore, of 
Harvard University; Professor W. J. Newlin, of Amherst College; 
Professor H. A. Overstreet, of the College of the City of New York; 
Mr. John M. Warbeke, of Williams College. 

The invitation of Harvard University to hold the eleventh 
annual meeting at Cambridge was accepted subject to recon- 
sideration by the Executive Committee to whom the matter was 
referred with power. 

The report of the Committee on Early American Philosophers 
was read by Professor Riley and accepted, and the Committee 
was continued. The report is given in full below. The question 
of the advisability of printing in the Proceedings the abstracts 
of papers read at the meetings was referred to the Executive 
Committee with power. 
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The report of the committee chosen to prepare a memorial on 
the death of Dr. William Torrey Harris was read by the President, 
and was adopted by a rising vote. The report is given in full 
below. 

A committee consisting of Professors Dewey, Ormond, and 
Perry, previously selected by the Executive Committee, was 
requested to present at the next annual meeting a memorial on 
the death of Professor William James. 

The Secretary was instructed to extend the greetings of the 
Association to The International Philosophical Congress to be 
held at Bologna in April, and the President was instructed to 
appoint one representative or more to attend this Congress. 

It was voted to give the Executive Committee power to appoint 
a committee of five to prepare, after the selection of the subject 
for discussion at the next meeting, definitions of terms pertaining 
to that subject, for the use of those participating in the discussion. 

It was voted to extend the thanks of the Association to Prince- 
ton University for its hospitality in entertaining the Association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EARLY AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


The Committee reports progress. The Columbia University 
Press will issue this year a reprint of President Samuel Johnson’s 
Elements of Philosophy, under the editorship of Prof. F. J. E. 
Woodbridge. Next, the Princeton University Press will issue 
also this year a uniform reprint of President John Witherspoon's 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy, under the editorship of Prof. V. L. 
Collins. Finally, the Publication Committee of the University 
of Pennsylvania has approved the reprinting of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush's Diseases of the Mind. The three other books on our list 
remain to be arranged for, viz., at Harvard, The Dudleian 
Lectures; at Yale, Selections from Jonathan Edwards; at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Selections from Thomas Jefferson. 

The card catalogue now numbers twelve hundred titles; for 
this and for circulars there has been spent $48.50 out of the 


appropriation of $75.00. I. WoopBrRIDGE RILEy, 
Acting Chairman. 
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WILLIAM Torrey HArris. 


A Minute Prepared for the American Philosophical Association. 


By the death of William Torrey Harris, in 1909, the American 
Philosophical Association lost a member distinguished espe- 
cially by reason of two features of his career. These were, first, 
his importance as an initiator and in many ways, for years, a 
guide and counsellor of a notable philosophical movement in 
this country; and secondly, his success in applying philosophy 
to life and in becoming thereby a notable organizer of educational 
enterprises and, as United States Commissioner of Education, 
a public servant of wide and lasting beneficence and of national 
significance. In him we honor the philosopher whose work is 
known by its fruits. 

Dr. Harris was born in Connecticut in 1835 and died in 1909. 
In 1857 he began his career as a school teacher. From 1867 to 
1880 he was Superintendent of Public Schools in St. Louis. In 
1867 he began the publication of the Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy. After his retirement from the St. Louis superintendency, 
he settled for several years in Concord, Massachusetts, where he 
took a prominent part in the conduct of the Concord Summer 
School of Philosophy. In 1889 he was appointed United States 
Commissioner of Education, and held that office with distin- 
guished success until, in the very last years of his life, age com- 
pelled him to lay down the duties of office. His essays, his 
addresses, his editorial labors, and his contributions to encyclo- 
pedic and to official publications were very numerous; and in 
this sense his literary productiveness was great. His published 
philosophical books were few,—his best known works being his 
exposition of Hegel’s Logic, published in 1890, and his Psycho- 
logical Foundations of Education, in 1898. In the meetings of this 
Association he was, for some years, a welcome and kindly 
presence, until failing health forced him to be absent. 

Asa man, Dr. Harris joined very decided personal convictions 
and very systematic philosophical opinions with a wide range of 
intellectual hospitality, and with an extraordinary power to 
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coéperate with men whose views he opposed, to bear with men 
whose temper was less tolerant than his own, to be profoundly 
patient in debate as well as in investigation, and above all to 
welcome and encourage the efforts of young men, and of all who 
seriously sought for light. Profoundly as his whole nature, his 
training, and his philosophical ideas and ideals contrasted with 
those of our beloved William James, the two men had in common 
one very notable and beneficent trait,—their willingness to en- 
courage the lovers of philosophy to devote themselves to the 
great questions of life freely and courageously, to assert their 
individuality, to seek insight in their own way, and thus to win 
confidence in themselves. Like James, Harris was, throughout 
his career, ready to give a hearing and to offer literary oppor- 
tunities not only to scholars of recognized power but also to a 
wide variety of earnest and sometimes of more or less eccentric 
and unpopular seekers after light. The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy was founded in the interest of studies, and in great 
part of opinions which were dear to Dr. Harris himself; and it 
welcomed and printed many notable contributions to scholarship. 
But the volumes of that journal, especially in its early years, 
also contain contributions from many who were indeed far enough 
in opinion and in philosophical ideals from the school which Dr. 
Harris represented and who were men of highly individual tem- 
perament. The Concord School, and in still later years the 
school which Mr. Thomas Davidson conducted at Glenmore, 
and in which Dr. Harris also often coéperated, were places where 
very great varieties of opinion were encouraged and expressed; 
and few indeed were the earnest and ambitious souls, interested 
in philosophy, that could not win from Dr. Harris, when he met 
them either at such places or elsewhere, in any walk of life, a 
gentle and tolerant hearing, and an encouragement,—often a 
most welcome and needed encouragement,—to continue their 
search and to be true to their ideals. Young authors, and un- 
known authors of any age, constantly appealed to him for aid 
in gaining recognition for their manuscripts or for their printed 
books. He often answered their appeals in accordance with 
their wishes; and neither any sectarian narrowness of opinion, 
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nor any love of his own personal popularity, set limit to Dr. 
Harris’s willingness to help in such cases, whenever he was as- 
sured of the sincerity and of the promise,—perhaps often of the 
still latent promise,—of those who consulted him. 

But Dr. Harris was not merely, in such ways, a stimulator of 
philosophical efforts. His work as editor of the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, and the direct and indirect influence of the 
St. Louis group of philosophers of which he was so prominent 
and effective a member, had a transforming influence upon the 
study and teaching of philosophy in this country, both in respect 
to the academic and in respect to the non-academic forms and 
interests of such study and teaching. This Association must 
freely recognize that, whatever our present opinions, tendencies, 
or ideals are, our opportunities as philosophical teachers and stu- 
dents, the public interests to which we appeal, the educational 
situation which we face, and our hopes for the future, are all of 
them deeply affected by social movements for whose rise and 
early successes we are deeply indebted to Dr. Harris. Laboring 
modestly and patiently, seeking no popular notoriety, proclaiming 
no messages such as appealed to the passions of the day or to 
the curiosity of the multitude, Dr. Harris still did, in the course 
of his life’s work, a great deed for the cause of philosophical 
study in this country. He helped to win serious recognition for 
philosophy, and to free it from its bondage to some of the more 
deadening of its older associations in our American life. Since 
he was so successful an organizer of certain educational move- 
ments, he also helped to associate, in the minds of our people, 
philosophical ideas and practical interests. We all work to-day 
the better and the more effectively because of what he did to 
make our own life-work possible. 

In his philosophical opinions, Dr. Harris may be described as 
an Hegelian of the Right. With his early friend Brockmeyer, 
and with certain of the German Liberals of the type that flour- 
ished in the home land before 1848, and that represented for the 
following generation in this country what that generation most 
prized in German thought as it became known in our land, Dr. 
Harris shared the belief that it was the destiny of philosophy 
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to guide and, in its own way and time, to transform all human 
life, educational, political, social, religious. In conceiving of this 
coming transformation, Dr. Harris was at once a conservative and 
an idealist. He heartily believed in the world as an evolution. 
But this evolution, for him, had its definable ideal goal; and 
philosophy, to his mind, had the right and the power to know 
this goal. Hegel seemed to him to have stated the definition 
most completely; but Harris’s form of Hegelianism was, within 
its own limits, plastic and progressive. Had he not devoted 
himself so long, so earnestly, and so effectively, to doing good as 
a public servant, he would have had more to tell us regarding 
those amendments, reconstructions, and supplements which he 
proposed, and only in part expounded, when he set forth his 
relations to Hegel. It is a matter for regret that he never com- 
pletely stated his own mature philosophy. 

In him we have lost a noble and devoted man, a faithful 
servant of the nation, of philosophy, and of the Truth. 


Jostan Royce. 
CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 


The following are abstracts of papers read at sessions of the 
Association: 
The Problem of Transcendence. CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
[The President's Address, which appears in this number(March, 
1911) of the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.] 


An Examination of Four Realistic Theories of Perception. 

Dickinson S. MILLER. 

This paper is a statement and analysis of four theories of 
perception, with an indication of their relation to each other 
and the logical progress of realistic thought, driven by difficulties, 
from the first of the theories to the last. 

1. The first theory is that which has been most widely held 
by realists. It holds that any perception we have amongst the 
contents of our consciousness is what may be called a picture 
of the object. The flaw in this theory is that it doubles the 
given object, whereas if we examine our perceptive consciousness, 
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we find no such duplication. Hence the theory has been re- 
stated to hold that we have the content, but do not view or class 
itasacontent. But, if we do not distinguish between conscious- 
ness and object, no testimony in favor of realism can be extracted 
from natural perception. 

2. This has driven some realists to a new conception. There 
is no duplication of representation and object. There is merely 
the physical object, with its own quality, and of this we are 
“‘aware,’’ awareness being an ultimate kind of fact. It is the 
ultimate and irreducible nature of consciousness to reveal qualities 
of independent things. The flaw in this theory (that of Mr. 
G. E. Moore and others) is (a) that it does not adequately 
provide for the case of illusion, and (b) it cuts away the ground 
for saying that the awareness of perception exists at all. 

3. The third theory holds that the very object is, so long as 
perceived, a content of the mind; but so soon as the attentionis 
turned elsewhere that object continues to exist, though now no 
longer a content of the mind. Thus, the presentation we call 
grief, or any other subjective presentation, enters every time 
we perceive it, into a peculiar relation of conjunction with an 
object which thus becomes also a presentation. Among the flaws 
in this theory is its total disregard of the machinery of perception. 
In point of fact, the object which sends vibrations to my organism 
might, in some cases, have ceased to exist, before I have the 
presentation. 

4. The fourth theory bases itself on those facts as to the 
machinery of perception which the third theory ignored. The 
object sends forth through space not merely vibrations unlike 
itself, but also its true nature. This theory is a return to the 
copy-theory and, like this, it does not enable us to extract from 
the experience of perception any proof of realism. This theory 
is alien to natural realism; it is without proof and it asserts the 
existence and passage in space of facts to which we cannot ascribe 
location with any meaning. 


The Belief in Sensations. F. J. E. Woopprince. 
As an introduction to an examination of the belief in sensations, 
certain ambiguities and confusions in current psychological termi- 
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nology and theory, and also a marked contrast between psycho- 
logical theory and practice, were pointed out. Explanation of 
the ambiguity was sought in the belief that there exist, over and 
above the factors involved in any definition of the situation in 
which an organism reacts to a stimulus, other factors, mental in 
character, which may be regarded as first things in the way of 
consciousness, or the elementary constituents of mind. 

The evidence for belief in such existence was examined. (1) 
The so-called relativity of sensation: It was pointed out that 
the relativity in question is an indication only of the general 
relativity of things to one another, but not a proof that there 
are such things as sensations in the sense defined. (2) Dreams 
and illusions: It was pointed out that these are indications of 
the cessation or interruption of the ordinary mechanism of per- 
ception and cannot exist when that mechanism is in normal 
running order. It appears difficult, therefore, to find in them 
any proof that the content of perception is made up of the so- 
called sensations. (3) Pain and similar experiences: It was 
pointed out that the inaccessibility of pain and other similar 
experiences to ‘external observation” is not an indication of 
the “subjectivity’’ of these experiences, but only that in their 
case the perceptive machinery is limited to the organism. (4) 
Introspection: It was claimed that introspection is very far from 
revealing the existence of sensations. It reveals, rather, that 
things which have been called sensations are stimuli to thought 
and behavior, but not the constitutive elements of mind. Since 
introspection as matter of fact reveals no ‘sensations’ in the 
subject or in the person doing the introspecting, there appears 
to be no reason why ‘sensations’ should be ‘ejected’ into the 
subjects of psychological experimentation. 

The paper concluded, therefore, that there is no good evidence 
for the belief in sensations. It suggested, however, that this 
conviction does not entail the obligation to put something else 
in the place of sensations. The indications are rather in the 
direction of the two problems: (1) What, as matter of fact, are 
the objects with which we are consciously familiar? and (2) what 
are the causes of the appearance of consciousness? Both these 
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problems appear to be problems of positive science but not of 
epistemology. 


Discussion: The Platform of Six Realists. Journal of Philos- 
ophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. VII, No. 5. 
Leaders: JoHN DEWeEy and WALTER B. PiTKINn. In the ab- 
sence of Professor Pitkin, Professor RALPH BARTON PERRY was 
appointed to fill his place in the Discussion. 

(No abstracts furnished.) 


Contemporary Criticism of Idealism. MAry W. CALKINs. 


The following are the most important of the contemporary 
criticisms of idealism: (a) Its arguments disprove, at best, only 
the existence of the immediately perceived, common-sense thing. 
Reply: This is admitted with regard to three of the traditional 
idealistic arguments: (1) the argument from the variableness of 
sensible objects; (2) the argument from the pleasurableness or 
the painfulness of sensations; and (3) the argument from the 
essential likeness of secondary and primary qualities. But ideal- 
ism does not rest its case on these arguments. ()) The distinc- 
tion actually made by idealists as well as by others between 
subjective and objective, that is, between perceived and imagined, 
is possible only on the supposition of an external order. Reply: 
The distinction between perception and imagination is as readily 
conceived as the contrast between the private and the shared 
experience. Against this theory, presupposing the existence of 
many selves, realists, however, urge that (c) idealism must be 
solipsism, since from the basal certainty of myself it is at least 
as difficult to argue to the existence of other selves as to the 
existence af a non-ideal reality. Reply: This objection holds 
only against pluralistic idealism. The monistic idealist claims 
that other-than-me is directly known, and then validly inferred 
to be of the nature of self. (d) Idealism is based on the assump- 
tion that known reality is, by virtue of being known, mental. 
Reply: The so-called assumption is in truth a discovery. 

The neo-realists have so far been concerned mainly with 
criticism. Among them, they offer, however, the following con- 
ceptions of non-ideal reality. But, unless the validity of the 
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criticisms outlined above be admitted, these positive conceptions 
turn out to be idealistic in implication. (a) The extra-mental 
reality is conceived as unknowable but existent, in which case 
the extra-mental reality is, to say the least, negligible. Or (d) 
it is conceived in tactual terms or as organism. But tactual 
quality is sensible and hence ideal, and the organism cannot be 
treated as extra-mental without assuming the point at issue. 
Or (c) it is conceived as energy. But energy is either a form of 
motion, and therefore sensible and ideal, or a cause; in the latter 
case is it sensible and ideal, or unknowable and ideal. 

(This paper will appear in full in The Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods.) 


The New Realism and the Old. W. P. MontTacue. 


The issue between the new realists and their opponents is 
limited to the question whether or not the known exists inde- 
pendently of the fact that it is known. As such it is to be 
carefully distinguished (1) from the ontological question as to 
the mental or physical nature of the known objects themselves, 
which is the point at issue between materialists and spiritualists, 
and (2) from the methodological question of the origin of knowl- 
edge and the best method of attaining and testing it, which is 
the point at issue between empiricists and rationalists. 

There are three types of theory offered for the solution of the 
problem of the relation of knower to known. These are: (1) 
Natural realism, according to which the physical world is (a) 
directly known in perceptual experience, but (+) capable of exist- 
ing independently of such knowledge; (2) hypothetical realism 
or epistemological dualism, according to which the physical world 
is (a) capable of existing independently of a knower, but (0) 
capable of being known only inferentially as the hypothetical 
cause of mental states, which alone are the objects of the knower’s 
experience; (3) subjectivism or epistemological idealism (not to 
be confused with either the ontological or with the methodological 
idealism mentioned above) according to which (a) there exists 
no physical world independent of the knower, and ()) the only 
objects are the mental states or experiences of the knower which 
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as such depend for their existence upon the fact that they are 
known. 

Natural realism is unable to reconcile the independent ex- 
ternality of perceived objects with the fact of illusions and with 
our knowledge of the mechanism of perception. It leads natu- 
rally to hypothetical realism which explains illusions but is unable 
to reconcile the belief in a world beyond all experience with our 
inability to speak intelligibly except of what is in some sense 
experienced. This in its turn leads naturally to subjectivism, 
which, however, is unable to face the problem of how a mind can 
know (1) other finite minds, (2) the experience of an absolute 
mind, without being confronted by the dilemma of going on to a 
self-refuting solipsism or going back to the already discredited 
dualism of the second theory. 

The New Realism is in America a systematic and codpera- 
tive movement for the restoration of natural realism in a form 
free from the objections that led to its original abandonment. 
So far, the attempt to meet the difficulty of illusions consists 
in invoking a new form of the principle of relativity according to 
which the so-called non-existent characters of what we experience 
are treated as real characters which, however, only pertain to 
objects in their relation to the organism of the knower. 


The Externality of Relations. THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


I. The question of the externality of relations dates from the 
first recognition of a distinction between the essence of a substance 
(whether an individual, a class, or an ideal type) and its accidents, 
the latter comprising both non-essential qualities and relations. 
‘External’ means here external éo the essence, i. e., to the attributes 
which are comprised in the concept of the substance in question 
and serve to define it. From this point of view the question of 
the externality of relations is closely involved with that of the 
externality of qualities; and both lead back to the question 
whether the distinction between essence and accidents is valid, 
and how far valid; 7. e., whether, and within what limits, ade- 
quate definition is possible. It is only within the field of mathe- 
matics that the possibility of adequate definition can be seriously 
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maintained, and even there it is open to question. But granting 
that mathematical definitions are or may be adequate, it is pre- 
cisely in this case that the doctrine of the externality of relations 
is most clearly unsound. For, first, the meaning of the funda- 
mental conceptions (the indefinables) can be expressed or con- 
veyed only by means of sets of axioms in which they occur. Their 
relations to each other, as set forth in these axioms, are thus 
their whole meaning so far as the science is concerned. Secondly, 
it is, to an extent unknown to us, indifferent which concepts are 
chosen as indefinables. Thirdly, some of the indefinables must 
be relations. Analogous considerations may be urged in other 
than mathematical fields. 

The question remains, whether, while some relations are es- 
sential, others may not be unessential. Wherever the distinction 
between essential and unessential is admitted as having any 
validity at all, this question must clearly be answered in the 
affirmative. Generally speaking, the progress of knowledge im- 
plies a deepening of conceptions, by which qualities and relations 
which have formerly been regarded as external become excluded 
in the essence; and there are no definitely assignable limits to 
this process, Even temporary qualities and relations may be 
regarded as essential if they belong to one stage in a typical 
order of development. Moreover, the capacity for entering into 
temporary relations or of exhibiting (under the proper conditions) 
temporary qualities, may be clearly essential. 

II. Sometimes the externality of relations means externality 
to qualities, whether essential or not. Can a thing enter into a 
new relation without changing any of its qualities? The question 
hardly admits of a precise answer, because the distinction between 
a quality and a relation is not precise. It is safe to answer in 
the negative, while adding that the more superficial the new 
relation, the more superficial the qualitative change. If it be 
asked whether a new relation involves a change in ail the qualities 
of a thing, there is no ground for an affirmative answer. 

III. In recent discussion the question of the externality of 
relations appears to have taken on a new meaning: viz., whether 
relations are or may be external to each other, i. e., independently 
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variable. A similar question arises with respect to qualities. 
It has been held that simple qualities are all equally compatible 
with each other. But what is a simple quality? It seems clear 
that some qualities vary independently of some others, while 
some are more or less definitely interconnected. That all the 
qualities of a concrete object are analyzable into elementary 
‘forms,’ each of which may vary independently of all the rest, 
no one in our day would seriously suggest. But the inter- 
dependence of qualities is (as Locke said) only slightly known to 
us. Much the same may be said as to relations. Some are 
clearly independent of some others, and some are clearly inter- 
dependent. That a change in one relation (or definable class of 
relations) in which a concrete object stands might take place 
without affecting any of its other relations, is an assumption 
which we have no motive for making. 


The Present Situation in the Philosophy of Mathematics. 
Morris R. COHEN. 


The progress of mathematics in the nineteenth century seems 
to have established the fact that mathematics is both deductive 
(contra Mill) and productive of genuine knowledge (contra Scho- 
penhauer). This suggests as a problem, fundamental to a philos- 
ophy of pure mathematics, the question: How can a small number 
of purely logical principles produce the extensive and indefinitely 
progressive body of mathematical knowledge? Three answers 
are considered, viz., empiricism, Kantianism, and the answer of 
Poincaré. (1) The empiricist solution involves difficulties as to 
the nature of the axioms of mathematics and their relation to 
the body of propositions that follow from them. (2) The Kan- 
tian answer, that mathematical judgments are synthetic a priori, 
based on the intuitions of time and space, can no longer be 
accepted. The rise of non-Euclidean geometry makes an entire 
reconstruction of his doctrine of axioms imperative, while the 
movement known as ‘the arithmetization of mathematics” 
renders untenable any view that holds mathematical demonstra- 
tion to be peculiarly dependent on any intuition of time and 
space. (3) Poincaré’s suggestion, that the fruitfulness of mathe- 
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matical reasoning is due to mathematical induction, is met by 
the contention that the principle of mathematical induction is 
simply a definition of finite integers. But even if it is, as Poincaré 
contends, a special axiom, reasoning from it is purely deductive, 
and different from inductive reasoning in physics. 

The assumptions common to the above three views are: (1) 
that all deductive reasoning is syllogistic and can produce only 
a series of tautologies, and (2) that reasoning cannot extend our 
knowledge. The observation that both of these assumptions are 
false suggests the answer that logical implications are a species 
of fact and that demonstrative reasoning consists of a series of 
intellectual intuitions or apprehensions of such facts. This en- 
ables us to answer the fundamental problem of applied mathe- 
matics: Why does nature obey the results of mathematical de- 
duction? The relations of formal implication which are the 
objects of mathematics are just as objective as the physical 
terms among which they hold. The laws of convergent series 
are just as much laws of nature as the laws of moving bodies, 
though differently apprehended. The view that numbers or 
mathematical relations are ‘mental’ is due (1) to the current 
confusion between logic and psychology and (2) to the ancient 
prejudice that only particular (spatial) terms can have real 
existence. The metaphysics, therefore, suggested by the recent 
Neo-Leibnizian movement in mathematics is a Platonic realism 
(as opposed to sensationalism and nominalism). 


The Asymmetry of the Imagination. C. J. KEysER. 

Let x1, %2, ..., X, and %, uM, ..., u, be two sets of real 
variables. The expression, mx; + + +--+ + u,x, +1, is 
said to be symmetric with respect to the two sets of variables 
because the x’s and the u’s enter it on the same footing, it being 
indifferent so far as the value of the expression is concerned, 
owing to the law of commutation, whether a u comes before 
its x or viceversa. Denote the expression by E,. The equation, 
E,,=0, admits, in thought, of two spatial interpretations according 
as the w’s are held fast and the x’s are allowed to vary or the x’s 
are held fast and the u's are allowed to vary. Denote these inter- 
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pretations-in-thought by 7,(u) and 7,(x) respectively. If m be 
less than 4, the equation, E,=o, admits of two interpretations 
in imagination. Denote them by J,(u) and J,(x). JI,(u) is the 
mental picture or image of the concept or thought 7,(u), and 
I,(x) is similarly related to T(x). Thus, if m=2, T,(u) and 
I,(u) are respectively the concept and the image of a range of 
points, whilst 7,(x) and J,(x) are respectively the concept and 
the image of a (plane) pencil of lines. But if » be greater than 3, 
then, whilst the thought-interpretations 7,(u) and T,(x) remain 
as such perfect and whole for all finite values of , the imagi- 
nation-interpretations do not so remain but fail more and more 
as n increases, thus exemplifying strikingly the unlimited trans- 
cendence of thought compared with imagination. This, however, 
is not the point. The point is that, for m greater than 3, I,(%) 
and J,(x), whilst both of them fail more and more as m increases, 
are not equally imperfect at any stage in the growth of n, the 
imperfection of J,(x) being far greater than that of J,(u). By 
virtue of this inequality, I say that the imagination is asymmetric 
whilst thought is not. Into the higher spaces imagination 
enters like a binocular being with unequally damaged eyes and 
in these spaces it moves as a bird with unequally failing wings, 
whilst thought is adequately visioned and winged for spaces of 
every order of dimensionality. By use of systems of equations 
like E=o and yet higher symmetric equations, the thesis in 
question may be copiously illustrated and endlessly confirmed. 


Discussion: TheValue for Philosophy of Mathematical Methods 
and Ideals. 
JouN GRIER HIBBEN. 

Mathematics is a phase of logic. Given certain postulates, 
they in turn compel certain conclusions by necessary implication. 
(1) In what sense can a mathematical system serve to represent 
the world of our observation? It represents the world of experi- 
ence in the following particulars: (a) through the function of 
compendious definition; (b) through systematic arrangement 
of material; (c) through economic manipulation by its various 
processes and devices; (d) through the possibility of extending 
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. knowledge beyond the frontiers of observation. The last is the 
most important and significant aid which mathematics gives to 
. our powers of observation. The value of its predictions will | 
| depend, however, upon the manner in which the mathematical 


system articulates with our real experience. The point of articu- 
lation is the original postulate. If truly stated, the processes 
depending upon it will reach results which are available for the 
prediction of relations subsequently verifiable. Thus, results 
i) in one system may be translated into forecasts of phenomena 
| logically inevitable in the other, which are not necessarily 
| foreseen, or even suspected. 
| (2) Can we deduce a system of philosophy, geometrico more, 
| from a set of universally comprehensive postulates? The 
| answer is, No. The limits of mathematics are the limits of its 
| postulates. Whenever we can command by thought the ele- “ 
| mentary conditions at the basis of any system, we can employ 
| the processes of the system with precision and certainty, as a 
method of interpretation and elaboration of knowledge. How- 
| ever, the elementary data of philosophy are too complex for any 
such expression in a few simple and fundamental postulates. 
On the other hand, the conquests of mathematics suggest an 
| underlying unity of the sciences, and an underlying unity in the 
world of nature suggests the possibility, at least, that ultimately 


we may be able to discover a fundamental unity underlying a 
general Weltanschauung. 


Harotp C. Brown. 


The contributions of mathematics to philosophy are not 
greater than those of any other science. Its clearness and surety 
) are offset by the obscurity of its connections with external reality 
and the consequent danger of being construed as a justification 
| of a pernicious form of rationalism. 

1} This danger really springs from a misconception of mathe- 
matics, for although its entities, whether arithmetical or geomet- 
) rical, do not copy reality, they are symbols that function in 
getting us into working relations with reality and so must be 
sanctioned byit. The apparent exception of the non-Euclidean 
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geometries is not real, for all the facts expressed by Euclid can 
be expressed in terms of them and vice versa. Our choice of 
geometries (cf. H. Poincaré, The Value of Science) is based not 
upon truth but upon convenience. 

The apparent novelties attained through mathematical 
deduction, or any deduction, are nothing but more serviceable 
forms of the same knowledge that is implicit in the original 
postulates. 

Whether or no the form of a mathematical system is fruitful 
in philosophy, either for construction or for critical reconstruction, 
is an empirical question that can only be decided by experimenta- 
tion. Historically, it does not seem to have been fruitful in 
either sense. Constructively, it is unsuitable because philosophy 
grows by the assimilation of new facts from outside the system, 
whereas a system of mathematics grows by the development 
of the implications within the system. As a form of critical 
reconstruction, the value of mathematical form depends on the 
number of fundamental concepts and the number of postulates 
necessary to summarize a philosophy and it is a question whether 
or no this number is small enough to present a convenient “‘set,”’ 
i. e., a collection of postulates such that any new one must either 
be derivable from those already accepted or introduce new 
concepts not found in them. 


Ideals of Philosophical Thought. W. H. SHELDON. 


The main differences in philosophic opinion are due to the 
presence in men’s minds of either one of two ideals. One ideal 
demands that reality be subject to certain logical rules; the 
other that it is the here-and-now verifiable. These cannot be 
demonstrated, but are due to their owners’ immediate insights. 
Each seems to exclude the other, yet one of them must be adopted 
by every philosopher; no third alternative is open. Hence on 
the great problems (rationalism vs. empiricism, realism vs. ideal- 
ism) we find a deadlock upon which argument has no effect. 
The only solution would be to show that the ideals do not really 
conflict. 


(This paper will be printed in full in an early number of the 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.) 
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Idealism, Realism, and the Theory of Value. Wi_sur M. 

URBAN. 

The perennial conflict of idealism and realism is a matter of 
evaluation. This is shown as clearly by the unexpressed pre- 
suppositions of the recent attacks of realism, as by the more 
self-expressive attitude of recent idealism. Absolute idealism, 
by recognizing the fundamental problem of philosophy as value, 
has been able to express itself more vividly and clearly than 
heretofore. Let realism do the same. 

The problem has no meaning except as one of evaluation. In 
working out the connections of science, i. e., its internal values, 
the idealistic or realistic reading makes no difference. A Pearson 
can prosecute his researches in science as well as the most naive 
realist. For the realist to say that ‘he takes science at its face 
value’ is either meaningless or a contradiction. For either he 
takes the internal connections of science as they are given, which 
the idealist also does; or else he ascribes to them a value as 
the ground and presupposition of all other values, which is then 
no longer the face value of science. A realistic philosophy is 
an evaluation no less than an idealistic. For both, a judgment 
of existence is also a judgment of value. Both reckon, not with 
existence and truth, but with existence- and truth-values. The 
idealist protests against what he considers an over-valuation of 
existence-values. The realist contends for a certain valuation 
of them. 

A realism, thus conscious of itself, is both possible and signifi- 
cant. Its chief point of attack would be the ‘transcendental 
deduction’ of values, including existence and truth, from a ‘ value- 
axiom.’ For the realistically minded, value remains other than 
idea, and absolutism transmutes values into relations of identity. 
For such a realist existence is a value, but only in the sense that 
it is presupposed in all other values. The predicate of existence 
is not created by a ‘judgment of conservation,’ but is an inter- 
pretation of values already given. Truth also is a value, but 
only in the sense that it is implied in all constructions of value. 

A realism such as this, strictly within the precincts of a philos- 
ophy that conceives value and reality as ultimately identical, 
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the paper championed, being for the most part concerned to 
show the consequences following from the two alternatives. 


The Logical Value of the Genetic Explanation. H. H. Britan. 


The problem proposed is one of evaluation. There are two 
methods by which the mind evaluates the elements of its experi- 
ence, distinguished by the character of the standard of value 
employed. In the first case the standard is usually some sensuous 
unit,—finite and fixed; in the other it is an ideal,—abstract, 
problematic, the sum of certain specific attributes. The ideal 
or perfect explanation is of this latter type. It serves as the 
standard by which to measure the value of any given form of 
explanation, the only real explanation though never realized. 

The forms of explanation may be classified under three heads, 
viz., the recognitory, the scientific, and the metaphysical types. 
The first is psychological rather than logical in character and 
consists of the mere recognition of familiar elements in a new or 
present experience. This form serves well the purposes of the 
practical life but has little logical significance. Much scientific 
explanation reduces to this type. The scientific ideal is an expla- 
nation through an explication of the causes involved in the pro- 
duction of the present phenomenon. Its logical weakness is that 
it has no definite starting point. The metaphysical explanation 
seeks to overcome this difficulty by carrying the sequence back 
to an all-comprehending, unitary First Cause. 

The genetic explanation is obviously of the second type and 
seeks to show how by the uniform modes of action in nature 
some elemental factor or form has developed into the present 
form or attribute. As an explanation it is deficient, first, because 
it ignores all the metaphysical implications which are indissolubly 
bound up in the experience; second, because it fails to complete 
the series of changes which science admits and does not offer 
any principle of limitation according to which the datum can be 
chosen; third, because the ‘natural laws’ relied upon to explain 
the sequence of changes have no causal efficiency but are merely 
observed uniformities of change in nature. This being true, the 
whole causal explanation lies in the datum with which the genetic 
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explanation begins. But to accept in this way by assumption 
that which contains implicitly the fact to be explained is to 
commit the fallacy of petitio principii. The genetic explanation, 
which is properly a scientific theory, can be made to do service 
as a philosophical doctrine only by an illegitimate expansion of 
its jurisdiction and by doing violence to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of rational thought. 


The Existential Proposition. WALTER T. MARVIN. 

We should define the term ‘existence’ with the minimum of 
ontological assumption. This can be done if we can define it in 
terms only of formal logic. In other words, is the ‘existential 
proposition’ a term of formal logic? To answer this question, 
it is shown that some specific uses of the word existence in 
recent philosophy can be brought under a generic definition which 
employs only logical notions. The ontologies themselves are 
in no wise called in question. 

(1) What is meant when pure mathematics is called a non- 
existential science? If Russell’s account be taken, its proposi- 
tions are all of the form, ‘p implies g,’ where the truth of neither 
~ nor g is known. This seems to indicate that an existential 
science would be one in which the propositions are of the form 
‘p implies g’ and where either p or g is true or asserted. Here 
there are two generic types. First, we can assert p and then g 
follows. Applied mathematics is of this type. Secondly, we 
can assert g and because ~ implies g we then assert p. Most 
non-mathematical existential sciences and most popular knowl- 
edge is of this type. In this type we have, or seem to have, a 
further but non-logical postulate; viz., as g becomes more and 
more extensive and complex there can be only one system p 
that can imply it. In short, it is assumed that there is but one 
true existential system, reality. But this is quite beside the 
issue. Thus an existential system is one that is of the form ‘p 
implies qg’ and all of whose propositions are asserted. 

(2) Are the following meanings of the word ‘to exist’ species 
of this genus? Viz., (a) “to exist is to have a position in the 
time series, or in the spatio-temporal system’’; (5) “‘to exist is 
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to be perceivable”’ (Pearson); (c) ‘‘only particulars can exist” 
(nominalism). Examination shows that each is such a species. 

(3) But each of these three has the logical difficulty that they 
are in part ontological. (a) The first assumes that the real 
world is temporal or involves the circle “time exists and to 
exist is to be in time.’’ (6) The second assumes that all the 
real can be perceived. (c) The last (asserting that only par- 
ticulars exist) has to admit that some particulars do not exist 
and therefore must seek a further differentiating criterion (one . 
of the foregoing). Moreover, it is ontological for it shuts out 
Platonic realism by definition. 


Mind as an Observable Object. EpGar A. SINGER, JR. 


The ‘‘analogy argument”’ for the existence of other minds is 
unsatisfactory at every point. It starts with the assumption 
that I know my own mind before I know other minds. It then 
calls its procedure an inference; but no inference from a single 
case is possible. As a result of this inference it sets up the 
hypothesis of other minds, admitting the while that no experience 
can confirm or refute such an hypothesis. But an hypothesis 
that can neither be confirmed nor refuted is meaningless. 

As an alternative one may assume that mind, my own as well 
as others, is not an eject inferred from observed behavior, but 
is a term used in describing that behavior itself. Without at- 
tempting to establish which aspect of behavior defines it as 
“‘conscious,’’ the paper considered other objections that would 
strike at the very idea of identifying mind with an aspect of 
behavior. 

The analogy argument springs most naturally from the ground 
of English sensualism. To one who follows this school, re- 
garding himself as possessed of certain data of consciousness from 
which he builds up a world in space and time, including among 
its objects his own body and other bodies behaving like his own, 
it is impossible that if he accords to those other bodies minds 
like his own, these minds should not start out with data of 
consciousness as independent of his as his data are independent 
of theirs. But, if we deny the existence of such immediate data, 
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regarding sensualism as a philosophy that has stopped thinking 
before it has finished its task, we may admit that there is no 
state of our own mind so simple but that to recognize it as any 
thing implies that we class it with states of minds of other con- 
scious beings, known to us as well as our own. 

More primitive than sensualism is a certain instinctive pio- 
cedure, explaining the complex by the simple. It is the instinct- 
to-add. Just as a hot body was once composed of a body plus 
heat-stuff (e. g., caloric), a living body of a carcass plus life-stuff 
(e. g., psyche), so a conscious living body has been regarded as 
an animal plus mind-stuff. In the history of each case the thing 
added became more and more vague until it disappeared and 
was replaced by the concept of behavior. A hot body is a body 
behaving in a certain way; a living body is a body whose be- 
havior leads us to calculate that it will attain certain ends. 
Are we not prepared to find that mind, too, is not an eject, but 
a trait of behavior, as open to experimental determination as is 
the presence of heat or the possession of life? 


The Nature of a Philosophical Platform. Kart ScuMipT. 


The generating problem of this paper is to examine the criteria 
by which the truth of a philosophical platform may be deter- 
mined. It assumes that the tenets of a platform are of the nature 
of axioms in that they are fundamental propositions, not proved, 
and that they form the basis of the proofs of other propositions. 
The possible criteria of truth are divided into two classes: those 
of the first class attempt to determine the truth of a proposition 
in isolation; those of the second as part of a system, i. e., in 
relation to others. The main object of this paper is to show that 
criteria of the first class are to be discarded. 

In dealing with these criteria I distinguish between logical 
and psychological criteria. To do so effectively, I speak of a 
“realm of logical entities,""—characterized negatively by the 
property of being independent of a mind, positively by its gen- 
erating problem,—and of a “realm of subject relations."” This 
distinction amounts fundamentally to a distinction between two 
generating problems which are often confused in philosophical 
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discussion. The realm of subject relations belongs to the gener- 
ating problem of psychology. The usual principle of self-evidence 
(inconceivability of the contradictory) lies in this realm. And it 
does not grow into a logical principle by extending the number 
of subjects even so as to include ‘‘all rational beings.” 

The least that can be expected of the criteria of the first class, 
whether they are psychological or logical, is that they determine 
which of two contradictory propositions is true. But this pre- 
supposes that one and only one of the two is true, and I deny 
that this can be asserted of any proposition in isolation. In all 
these cases the proposition and its contradictory may both be 
assumed as true. Which one we choose to call true depends upon 
considerations that lie outside the proposition itself, in particular, 
upon the generating problem of which the proposition is, in 
part at least, the solution. The criteria, psychological or logical, 
to determine the truth of a proposition in isolation, must fail, 
because the truth of a proposition in its isolation does not exist. 


Some Problems Confronting the Intellectualist. CHARLES GRAY 
SHAW. 


The introduction of the term activus and the contrast between 
the activistic and intellectualistic were due to Seneca and Quin- 
tilian. At the close of Scholasticism, as also at the conclusion of 
the Enlightenment, Duns Scotus and Kant respectively trans- 
posed intellect and will so as to subordinate the intellectual to the 
voluntaristic. The activism of to-day is likely to influence the 
intellectualist in framing the problem of reality, as also in formu- 
lating the doctrine of truth. 

1. The intellectualistic view of reality as something conceptual 
was occasionally defied by certain stubborn facts, as may be 
observed in the philosophies of Plato, Leibniz, and Kant, while 
to-day this opposition is presented by what seems to be an in- 
dependent order of activity. To meet this difficulty, the intel-. 
lectualist must revise his notion of reality in such a way as to 
include activity as well as appearance, and thus meet the con- 
tention, nihil est in intellectu quod non ante fuerit in sensu et in 
actu. 
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activistic standard according to which not ideas only, but 
[ interests also, seem to afford a new basis of belief. This acti- L 
vistic, or eudzemonistic, view of truth is found in Vedanta, in 
Plato’s erotic, in Aristotle's eudemonia, in the @ya7n of St. John, 
and the voluntas of Scotus. Where such activistic eudemonism 
} was repulsed by Spinoza’s rationalism, it was restored by Kant’s 
moralism. Modern activists formulate the doctrine egoistically 
i (Stirner), naturistically (Bergson), spiritualistically (Eucken). 
3. The explanation and criticism of activism shows: (1) that 
activism is a normal tendency in man, who is descended from an 
energistic world and endowed with an active mind; (2) that the 
a activistic inclination seems to lead to a frank egoism, and it is 
ii by means of the active ego that the yoke of conceptualism may r 
| be cast off, though the activist has usually shunned this implica- 
tion; (3) that where activism depends for truth upon the interest 
i i of the will, rather than the principles of the intellect, it is likely 
! to lead to illusion and superstition; (4) that activism is the 
| natural foe of culture and intellectual life, since it provides 
| substitutes for knowledge and stupefies where it cannot satisfy 
\ the soul. 
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S. Thomas d’ Aquin. Par A. D. SERTILLANGES. 2 vols. Paris, F. Alcan, 

1910.—pp. vii, 334; 348. 

In this latest contribution to the Grands philosophes series, the Professor 
of Philosophy at the Catholic Institute of Paris presents two imposing 
volumes on the philosophy of St. Thomas of Aquin, which are worthy 
of a place beside the Socrate, the Platon, and the Aristote contributed by 
the editor of the series, M. Clodius Piat. Father Sertillanges gives in his 
Introduction a brief account of the life and works of St. Thomas and 
traces the origin of the Thomistic philosophy. The contents of the re- 
mainder of the work he arranges as follows: Book I, “Being,” including, 
Chapter I, “Metaphysics, the Science of Being,’ Chapter II, “Divisions 
of Being,”’ Chapter III, ‘The Categories”; Book II, “The Sources of 
Being,”’ including, Chapter I,‘‘Prolegomena to the Proof of the Existence 
of God,” Chapter II, “The Five Ways [quinque viae] by which the Exist- 
ence of God is Proved,” Chapter III, “The Nature of God”; Book III, 
“The Emanation of Being,” including, Chapter I, ‘“‘Creation,”” Chapter II, 
“Multiplicity and Distinction of Things’; Book IV, “Nature,” including, 
Chapter I, “Principles of Nature” (matter, form, time, etc.), Chapter II, 
“Quantity and the Infinite,” Chapter III, “Contingency”; Book V, “Life 
and Thought,” including, Chapter I, “Life in General,” Chapter II, 
“Consciousness,” Chapter III, “Sense Knowledge,”’ Chapter IV, “Intel- 
lectual Thought”; Book VI, “Volition and Action,” including, Chapter I, 
“Appetite in General,” Chapter II, “Will,” Chapter III, “Free Will,”’ 
Chapter IV, “Human Action.” The volume ends with a short Chapter 
on “The Future of Thomism.” 

From this summary of the contents of the work, it is evident that the 
author intends to explain the Thomistic system in its entirety. The 
only portion of St. Thomas’s philosophy to which he accords treatment 
which seems less than adequate is the ethical and political, which is ex- 
pounded too summarily, we think, under the title “Human Action.” 
It may be, however, that this very important part of the Thomistic 
system is reserved for a separate treatise. 

Father Sertillanges is actuated by a twofold purpose in writing these 
volumes. He intends, in the first place, to enlighten the “convinced 
Thomists” on the true meaning of St. Thomas, for whom their admiration, 
he says, is too often a matter more of sentiment than of scholarly appre- 
ciation. In the second place, he hopes to conciliate in favor of Thomism 
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those who come without prepossession to the study of philosophy, but 
who are capable of appreciating a system in which unswerving common 
sense has summoned to its aid one of the most profound minds which 
the world has ever seen (Avant-propos, p. vii). The author's expectation, 
expressed, it must be said, with becoming modesty, will not, we think, be 
altogether disappointed. The two volumes before us should, indeed, be 
found helpful by the Thomist who is already convinced, as well as by the 
student who belongs to no school in particular, and who has not given his 
assent to the principles of scholastic philosophy. They contain no trace of 
the apologetic, much less of the polemical. In clear, calm, readable style, 
they expound the doctrines of St. Thomas with a comprehensiveness that 
stops short of the point where erudition begins to have the air of pedantry. 
The illustrations are always apt, and sometimes singularly happy, as 
when, for instance, the Supplement in which Henry of Gorcum completed 
the Summa Theologica is compared to those hurriedly built belfries which 
surmount the magnificent Gothic towers in some of the monuments of 
the Middle Ages (p. 4). 

One of the accusations most frequently made against the Thomistic 
system of philosophy is its excessive intellectualism. The indictment 
is brought forward not only by the positivist and the empiricist whose 
point of view is not in any way determined by theological prepossessions, 
but also by the Catholic apologist of the immanentist school, who sees 
in the intellectualism of St. Thomas a menace to religion in the fullest 
sense of the word, leading as it does, in the estimation of these critics, 
to a purely formal conception of Catholic dogma and Catholic practice 
of piety. The author of the volumes before us frankly admits that St. 
Thomas was an intellectualist. He does not attempt to deny that the 
doctrine of universals, the theory of ideas, and in general the outlook on 
the problems of philosophy which we find in the Summa Theologica and 
the other works of Aquinas imply the supremacy of intellect over will. 
He sees clearly that dialectic is dominant in scholasticism of the Thomistic 
type, that there is there a tendency to exalt the categories of logic into 
adequate expressions of reality, and that there is in Thomism an inclina- 
tion to regard the formal definitions of logic as more than schematic repre- 
sentations of the truth of things. Nevertheless, our author will not admit 
that the intellectualism of the Angelic Doctor is excessive. He will not 
even admit that it is exclusive. He says very truly, “In our definitions 
by means of the genus and difference we seek, it is true, to express the 
reality of things, and we believe that to some extent [partiellement] they 
are an expression of the real. But we are aware at the same time that 
the quest of definitions (venare quod quid est is the picturesque scholastic 
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phrase) does not always result in complete success. Besides, the dif- 
ferences which enter into the definition, or better still, the fundamental 
difference from which the others proceed, is often inaccessible to us. 
Multe differentia rerum sunt nobis ignote, St. Thomas is fond of repeating. 
He remarks over and over again that in our ignorance of the fundamental 
nature of things we are often obliged to class them and name them ac- 
cording to their accidental qualities, which amounts to admitting that 
in his estimation our schemas have only a relative value. Even if we 
knew the fundamental difference of a thing, we should not, perhaps, be 
able to penetrate it so as to arrive at the core, so to speak, of the reality 
of the thing. It would be absurd to believe that the idea of a ‘rational 
animal’ expresses all the reality of man. Our definition of man should 
be ‘animal rationale bipes, etc.,’ the ‘etc.’ standing for other differences 
besides the two mentioned, and indicating, therefore, that part of the 
nature of man which the definition does not and cannot express”’ (I, pp. 
47, 48). This would seem to be the realization of Father Sertillanges’s 
hope that he may at once enlighten the Thomists whose admiration for 
St. Thomas is more ardent than critical, and at the same time conciliate 
the anti-Thomists whose zeal sometimes exceeds their knowledge of what 
they are criticising. For, strange as it may seem, there are formalists 
who apparently believe that in the definition, ‘rational animal,’ they 
have expressed the whole nature of man, and against them should be 
directed the indignation of the voiuntarists who rightly contend that 
in man there is something more than the power of syllogizing within 
the rigid forms of Barbara or Celarent. The intellectualism of St. Thomas 
is neither so narrow as the formalists represent it to be, nor so puerile 
as the immanentist, actionist, vitalist, or pragmatist believes it to be. 
His intellectualist schema of reality, like the artist’s first carbon sketch 
of his subject, requires to be filled in with detail, expression, and, above 
all, color, which have primarily an emotional, volitional, or vital value, 
before the picture is fit to be exhibited as a representation of the real. 

Another point of controversy which, like the foregoing, possesses interest 
for the student of contemporary philosophy is that of Plato's influence 
on St. Thomas. Since the publication of M. Picavet’s Eguisse d'une 
histoire comparée des philosophies médiévales in 1907, the idea has pre- 
vailed in some quarters that scholasticism owes more to Plato than to 
Aristotle, that, in fact, the scholastic point of view was determined more 
by the Neo-Platonic literature which came to the schoolmen from the 
Arabians than by the writings of Aristotle which came to them at first 
from the same source. Father Sertillanges, far from admitting the con- 
clusions of M. Picavet, holds that St. Thomas is fundamentally and es- 
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sentially an Aristotelian. At the same time, he shows that St. Thomas 
made use of Platonism. He alludes to the declared intention of the 
) Angelic Doctor to write a commentary on the Timeus, as appears from 
a letter written by the Faculty of Arts at Paris to the Chapter of the 
ai Dominicans at Lyons in 1274. Besides, he shows how the influence of > 
) W Plato reached St. Thomas through St. Augustine, Proclus, Boethius, the 
i | Arabians, and even Aristotle. He might also have mentioned the strong 
| tradition of Platonism in the Christian schools, which was quite vigorous 
| in Paris in the first decades of the thirteenth century, and which, we 
have good reason to believe, had not been entirely dislodged when St. 
Thomas began his career there asateacher. Indeed, there must have been 
i, some even in his own order, who, in his day, asis evident from the remarks 
i of his teacher Albert the Great, still clung to the earlier tradition and at- 
tacked the new Aristotelianism, “tamquam bruta animalia blasphemantes 
in iis que ignorant” (Albert, In Ep. VII] B. Dionysti Areopag., n. 2.). 
St. Thomas's relation to Aristotle is treated in detail in the various 
| subdivisions of the work. There is, however, a general resumé of the 
|: | subject in the introductory chapter. The author maintains that the 
| | relation of the greatest of the scholastics to the master whom all the later 
schoolmen acknowledged is not always understood. The reason, he 


thinks, is that many of the critics come under one or another of the two 
‘ heads: (1) Those who know their Aristotle, but do not know their St. 
. i | Thomas; (2) Those who know their St. Thomas but know their Aristotle 
only through him. The point seems to be well taken. There is 
room for a critical study of the question by one who has a thorough 
it acquaintance with the text of both, and who is capable of appreciating } 


the spirit of both. Father Sertillanges admits that St. Thomas sometimes 
“baptizes’”’ the master, telling us what Aristotle ought to teach and not 
: what he actually does teach; but, he adds, the fault, while it would be 
i unpardonable in an historian, is excusable in the case of a disciple, who is 

; not strictly bound by fidelity to facts but is free to interpret in the light 
of the spirit truths which the teacher saw in part or expressed in an 
i imperfect manner. 

I The portion of Father Sertillanges’s work which will be read with the 
| greatest interest by the present-day student is that which treats of St. 
Thomas’s theory of knowledge. The question of the day is a question 
of epistemology. For the time being, pragmatism, idealism, absolutism, 
and realism have thrown into the shade problems which a generation 
ago occupied the limelight of attention. The scholastics, as is well known, 
hold a realistic view of knowledge. They give a definition of truth which is 
now considered naif, and adopt a solution of the problem of knowledge 
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which is often characterized as childish. Their claim that they have 
common sense on their side and that their solutions leave undisturbed 
the conclusions of science is hardly considered worth while. Their con- 
tention that the whole question hinges on psychology, and that their 
psychology rests on the facts of experience, is seldom taken seriously. In 
the pages before us this contention is made the point of departure of the 
author’s exposition of St. Thomas's epistemology. It is shown that, if 
we are to understand the act of knowing, we must realize at the outset 
the truth that there is in the object something of the subject and in the 
subject something of the object; that, in fact, Fichte was right in con- 
tending for the formula, ‘“‘No subject without object; no object without 
subject.” In the act of knowing, subject and object are united, the act 
being a perfection of the subject. From this general view we pass to the 
more particular consideration that in the act of perception there is no 
psychological intermediary between object and subject. The “feeling 
of externality,’’ or more properly, the “consciousness of other-than-self,”’ 
is given immediately in the act of knowing. What the subject first 
becomes aware of is not a sensation of whiteness or a sensation of sweetness, 
but a white something-other-than-self, or a sweet something-other-than- 
self. Externality, or otherness, is not, therefore, a matter of interpreta- 
tion, though it may become that, later, by reflection. The other-than-self 
is given originally in consciousness. Consequently, the external world, 
the thing-in-itself, or whatever one wishes to designate it, is not a product 
of the activity of the theoretical mind, as the absolutist and idealist 
contend; neither is it a product of the practical reason, as the voluntarist 
and the practicalist maintain; it is independent of the action of the mind, 
and scholastic realism returns to the position of naif realism, holding 
that things are not thoughts, that there is an external world, and that 
existence is not “the being perceived.’ At the same time, scholastic 
realism is not so naif as to believe in a perfect correspondence between 
things and thoughts. It leaves room for “interpretation,”’ and acknowl- 
edges that while we do not make the external world, we modify it in 
thought, without, however, going so far as to transfigure it. 

The claims which Father Sertillanges makes in his concluding chapter, 
“L’avenir du thomisme” (II, pp. 327 ff.) will be admitted in different 
degrees according to the extent of one’s devotion to the cause of scholas- 
ticism. No one, however, will refuse to share his hope that we are “a 
cette heure méme 8 la veille d'un grand siécle de philosophie.” If this 
expectation is realized, the volumes before us will be sure to be appreciated 
as the best introduction to the study of St. Thomas's philosophy in the 
original text. WILLIAM TURNER. 


Tue CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 
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The Metaphysics of Nature. By CarvetH READ. 2nd edition. London, 

Adam and Charles Black, 1908.—pp. xiii, 372. 

This is a reprint of the original edition, published three years earlier, 
without change save for the addition of a preface and several appendices. 
In the appendices, which deal with “Truth,” “Consciousness,” “Being,” 
and “The Soul and Freedom,” the author undertakes to restate in more 
compact form some of his fundamental positions, and at the same time 
to answer sundry objections of his critics. 

That a book on so forbidding a subject as the Nature of Being should 
so soon reach a second edition is in part no doubt a tribute to the excellent 
qualities which the book possesses—to the weight of the argument, and 
to the author’s pleasing manner of presenting it—but also in part, I 
think, to the timeliness of the discussion. If there is one characteristic 
of recent philosophical discussions more striking than another it is the 
general reaction against idealism, the tendency to regard that philosophy 
as inevitably leading to subjectivism or nihilism, and as being funda- 
mentally inconsistent with the recognized methods and the accredited 
results of science. From many sides we hear the cry that the great 
desideratum is a new view which shall do justice alike to the demands of 
philosophical reflection and to the results of scientific investigation. In 
so far as the book before us would satisfy this end, it makes common cause 
with our modern realisms and anti-intellectualisms, or at least anti- 
absolutisms, but our author pays more respect to the historic tradition 
than most reactionary philosophers of the present day. He speaks with 
more respect of Berkeley, and feels himself called upon to answer Berke- 
ley’s question as to “how it is possible to predicate anything of that which 
is other than consciousness.” 

Since the publication of the first edition Professor Read has discovered 
that others, notably Professors Strong and Paulsen, had independently 
reached a similar view, that indeed his view had been in the world 
long enough to have been christened pampsychism,—a misfortune, he 
adds, that could not have been foreseen and must be endured, though, 
we are assured, the view is not so bad as the abuses of its name might 
imply. 

Having reviewed the first edition at some length in this journal (Vol. 
XV, p. 324), I shall take the liberty of referring to that review for a 
completer account of the plan and contents of the book, and shall here 
confine myself to a consideration of its central doctrine in the light of the 
further discussions contained in the appendices. Professor Read holds 
that all philosophers are driven to a belief, tacit or confessed, in the 
thing-in-itself, although many philosophers endeavor to blind themselves 
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to this fact. Now the thing-in-itself is necessarily transcendent, i. ¢., 
it is not given in empirical reality, which is always phenomenal, i. ¢., is in 
consciousness. Empirical reality, however, is not on the same level with 
consciousness. In the latter, we directly know ultimate reality, but not 
the whole of reality. Again, while our bodies and the external world 
constitute a system of phenomena constructed in consciousness, we are 
none the less bound to refer them to a reality other than the consciousness 
in which they appear, and to suppose that they somehow represent that 
inaccessible reality, ‘manifest’ that reality in the consciousness in which 
they appear. From this position it might seem that the issue would be 
either agnosticism or an attempt to construct an objective, or absolute 
idealism. But Professor Read does not follow either of these paths. He 
argues for the hypothesis that consciousness is universally present in 
nature, or, as he also puts it, that reality is universally conscious. In 
reaching this view one is after all, he holds, but trying to build up a 
conceptual system of consciousness which will connect and complete the 
fragmentary contents of introspection, and is following the analogy of 
science as it constructs its conceptual world from the perceptual data of 
experience. At the same time, although reality is by this hypothesis 
universally conscious, its being caanot be fully expressed by conscious- 
ness, and as to the remainder of its being it is transcendent. Now the 
difficulty at once presents itself as to how any meaning whatever 
can be given to being im so far as it is transcendent. Professor Read 
frankly acknowledges the difficulty but thinks that we can transfer 
to this shadowy concept certain characteristics which are universally 
found in consciousness, and also, though with less certainty, certain 
universal relations of empirical reality. When, however, he under- 
took to put positive meaning into the concept of transcendent being 
in this way, it had seemed to the present reviewer that he was 
unwarrantably carrying over terms which acquire their whole signifi- 
cance in consciousness and in phenomena, and that it was not shown 
that, when the conditions of consciousness and of phenomena were left 
behind, these borrowed terms had any meaning.' In an appendix, in 
discussing this question, Professor Read, if I have caught his meaning, 
explains that transcendent being is not so transcendent as many of his 
phrases seem to imply. Consciousness, we discover, is not something 
that accompanies or is correlated with the changes in transcendent being, 
but is rather, and simply, the activity of that being itself. Transcendent 


1 And if, and in so far as, the conditions of consciousness and of phenomena are 
supposed to hold of transcendent being, it would seem to lose its transcendent 
character. 
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being, however, is supposed to express its activity in two ways, directly 
in consciousness and indirectly by manifesting itself as phenomena. 
Consciousness, then, is supposed to be correlative with the activity of 
being that represents itself in consciousness as phenomena. I must con- 
fess that this is a tangle from which I can hardly extricate myself. 

The view bears on the surface a resemblance to that of Spinoza, except 
that for Spinoza’s substance we have substituted the more colorless word 
being, or transcendent being, and for the two attributes we have the two 
activities of transcendent being, consciousness and phenomena. Being 
acts and is thereby consciousness; being at the same time acts and thereby 
manifests itself to other consciousness, as well as to itself, as phenomena. 
Is not the meaning of being exhausted in this double activity? Why then 
call it transcendent? Is not the meaning of any reality exhausted in the 
account of its behavior, and do we add anything when we say that it is 
that which behaves in such and such ways? The answer would seem to 
turn on the obvious reflection that the consciousness which is mine, or 
which I am, contains as part of its own contents phenomena which I am 
constrained (in order to fill up the gaps in empirical reality) to refer to 
activities other than my own consciousness. Although from one point 
of view the world is my oyster, I cannot make it intelligible without 
supposing that there are other oyster-worlds inaccessible to me, but whose 
owners have the power of irrupting into mine by proxy, so to speak, and 
indicating their presence in the realm of being and their right to recogni- 
tion, I, of course, also having the same privilege so far as they are con- 
cerned. One might suppose that the being which thus transcends my 
consciousness is simply other consciousness, and so indeed it is, but 
Professor Read thinks it must be more than this since “no one steadily 
regards consciousness as self-existent: attempts to do so end in verbal 
jugglery” (p. 366). This transcendent being is a name for the condition, 
ground, or cause, alike of the various consciousnesses and of their cor- 
relative manifestations as empirical reality to one another. But inasmuch 
as the category of cause gets its meaning for us, according to our author, 
wholly within empirical reality, being ‘‘exclusively a physical category,” 
what right have we to carry it over to transcendent being? Confronted 
with this difficulty, Professor Read replies that “ ‘something equivalent 
to causation’ may perhaps be predicated of Being considered as a condition 
of phenomena. If we assume a transcendent condition of phenomena, 
we may regard it on the same grounds as the condition of changes in 
phenomena, and of what are called the ‘forces of Nature.’"" This seems 
to me no answer, but rather an evasion of the difficulty. Nor is much 
light thrown by the further comment which Professor Read adds by 
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way of illustration: ‘Similarly, phenomena in space imply, on the same 
hypothesis, transcendent conditions equivalent to space” (p. 368). 

In fairness to Professor Read, he should be allowed to describe tran- 
scendent being in his own words, since any attempt to restate a view so 
puzzling is pretty sure to be misleading. Transcendent being, then, is a 
conscious thing “having also other characters” (p. 172). It is “some 
condition of a phenomenon which needs, for the actuality of that phe- 
nomenon, that the conditions of a perceptual consciousness should also 
be present” (p. 365). This notion is by itself necessarily empty; “‘it 
cannot be genuinely thought, because thought is a conscious process 
establishing relations between terms in consciousness.” “Being is the 
condition of the world in abstraction from consciousness: consciousness 
is the condition of the World’s being known or actualized, and of all 
Reality so far as knowable.”’ Personal consciousness is “‘a function or 
activity, or (as it might be best to say) the actuality of that Being of 
which the body is the phenomenon. Again, as we have seen that con- 
sciousness is a continuum without beginning, and that it may be supposed 
to accompany in some degree all phenomena, I propose to attribute it to 
the Being of those phenomena. By that means we are able to think of the 
World as existing independently of us and before we existed, inasmuch as 
its consciousness can be thought of by its resemblance to our own. Con- 
sciousness is an everlasting continuum; it is an activity of something; it 
accompanies all phenomena, but cannot be dependent on them; so let 
us suppose that it is the activity of that which phenomena express. In 
the higher animals and ourselves we find phenomena organized in such a 
way that the accompanying consciousness, correlatively organized, supplies 
the condition necessary to actualize Being in a World of experience” 
(pp. 366-7). 

These quotations will perhaps awaken in the reader the suspicion, which 
I think the work as a whole would confirm, that the concept of transcend- 
ent being is about as otiose as the Kantian thing-in-itself. It is invoked 
because consciousness cannot be regarded as self-existent. But since, 
by hypothesis, whatever other activities being may have, consciousness 
will always be one, Professor Read thinks that certain universal character- 
istics of consciousness may be ascribed to it. This would, however, not 
be true in so far as it is transcendent. As transcendent it remains a mere 
‘that which.’ We might as well call it x and be done with it. 

But waiving this difficulty, is it true that by attributing consciousness 
to the being of phenomena we are able to think of the world as existing 
independently of us and before we existed, because we are then able to 
think of its consciousness by its resemblance to our own? By what right 
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do we infer that the consciousness supposed to be correlative with the 
manifestation of being in inorganic matter resembles our own? Why 
may not all the characteristics of our consciousness be due to the higher 
organization of the activities of being which accompany the higher organi- 
zation of the correlative phenomena? Moreover, I suspect that the 
hard-headed scientist will think that this view chimes as ill with his method 
and results as the much-criticised idealism. For note what it means. 
Phenomena constitute for our author a world in consciousness, and this 
world “develops at the same rate that consciousness develops in the world. 
If there was no consciousness above that of an ameeba there could be no 
phenomenal world above an ameeba’s comprehension” (p. 364). And why 
stop with the ameeba? Before any organic life existed there would be 
no world above the comprehension of inorganic matter—whatever that 
might mean. But when the scientist talks of those remote times he 
is talking of our phenomenal world, and at the same time telling us what 
happened then in the phenomenal world. 

I admit that the view has a certain fascination,—to trace consciousness 
back to petites perceptions, and even to more elementary and primitive 
activities, and to view it as evolving pari passu with the evolution of 
phenomena,—but I must confess that I find myself unable to carry it 
through. And although our author tells us that consciousness is not 
“on the same level’ with phenomena, or empirical reality, I cannot but 
think that in this whole way of envisaging the development of conscious- 
ness he is putting them on the same level more than he is aware of. One 
source of difficulty seems to me to lie in the conception of consciousness 
as self-contained, so that to reach other consciousness one must do so 
via the transcendent. True, I cannot feel another's feelings, or be con- 
scious of another’s consciousness in the same way that I am of my own; 
but sometimes (although perhaps not in the present instance) I can think 
another's thoughts. Consciousness, in other words, in being itself is al- 
ready beyond itself, the so-called transcendent is, here at least, the other 
pulse of the consciousness transcended. And this mutual implication of 
consciousness in other consciousness would seem to be assumed in the 
view of phenomena held by the plain or unsophisticated man (to whom 
Professor Read does not hesitate on occasion to appeal) and in so far to 
carry the weight of “social assent.” For he surely takes it for granted 
that the phenomenal world is a common world; and if Professor Read 
should then tell him that phenomena are in consciousness, and that 
consciousness is individual, and that empirical reality is a common world 
only in the sense that it has for all a common ground in a condition of 
transcendent being, would he not properly reply that we make dates, 
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keep appointments, get together, not in this transcendent being, but in 
an identical phenomenal world; and that if this world is in consciousness, 
the various consciousnesses must somehow, in spite of their seeming 
exclusiveness, interpenetrate, or overlap, even if they do not unite in a 
higher and common consciousness? But I fear this would lead in the 
direction of the much-condemned idealism. I am not sure that, had 
Professor Read made more of the concept of “generic consciousness,” 
an idea thrown out but not developed, a way might have been found 
out of some of the difficulties which the theory seems to present, 


although I think again that this would lead toward a more idealistic ° 


view. 

A word about freedom. Professor Read’s view admits of freedom in 
the Spinozistic sense but in no other. He tells us that we have more 
power over our character than over circumstances and yet, since by his 
own theory a man’s body expresses his character, he can clearly have no 
more power over his character than he has over his body. Now it is 
one of Professor Read's fundamental tenets that consciousness, not having 
mass and energy, cannot effect changes in empirical reality. So when he 
tells us that the decision in any deliberate action depends upon a man’s 
character and shows what kind of a man he is, he might quite as well 
have said that it depends upon his body and shows what kind of a body 
he has. The only answer that Professor Read can give is, that our 
desires, volitions, etc., are expressed in the body, but this only links the 
desires and volitions the more securely in the same chain of necessity that 
controls the body. I am, of course, well aware of the difficulties that 
beset any attempt to make freedom intelligible; and indeterminism is 
clearly not what the common man means by freedom. But I do not 
think that Professor Read is justified in assuming that the alternative is 
either indeterminism or the view which he presents. Here again I think 
the root difficulty lies in an inadequate conception of consciousness and 
of the ego, and in the sharp antithesis between consciousness and empirical 
reality, which cannot be consistently maintained. But this is a large 
question which we cannot discuss here. 

Professor Read's book is in my judgment the most consistent and 
thorough-going presentation which has yet been made of the pampsychist 
view, and I am well aware that the difficulties which I find in the doctrine 
may in a considerable measure be due to my misunderstanding of it. 
“Profound, O Vaccha, is the doctrine, recondite, and not to be easily 
comprehended by the simple-minded.” 

CuarLes M. BAKEWELL. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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A Beginner's History of Philosophy. By HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN. 
Vol. I: Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1910.—pp. xx, 406. 

The pedagogy of college teaching is notoriously still very far from 
making even a respectable showing. Philosophical teaching is perhaps 
no worse than the average; it may even be a little better. But the 
application to it of sound psychological principles, determined by the 
peculiar conditions to be found in American colleges, has certainly not 
received the general attention that it should, though there is evidence 
just now of an awakening of interest among philosophy teachers that 
ought to bring results. Philosophy has, as its devotees are well aware, 
special difficulties of its own as an academic subject. Its aloofness from 
the surface interests of the ordinary student; the fluidity and—from the 
student's standpoint—vagueness of its results, at least until a compre- 
hensive survey has been made which requires a discouraging draft upon 
time and patience when it does not presuppose a compass of mind prac- 
tically not attainable; the peculiar demands it makes upon the student's 
own active powers of thought, and the entire worthlessness of the memoriz- 
jng habits which do such valiant service in college work, and which in 
other fields may bring a certain harvest, if not the most abundant one; 
the extreme difficulty of knowing just where some apparently simple 
and elementary distinction—elementary to us because we forget the toil 
and sweat through which we first came laboriously to realize its signifi- 
cance—will prove an entire bar to our being intelligible, and the consequent 
very strict limitation of the value of the lecture method—all these are 
things to vex the flesh of the conscientious teacher of philosophy, and 
make him wonder at times if he has not missed his calling. The strong 
temptation, under such conditions, is to throw off our responsibilities as 
elementary teachers, and take our stand as pillars of the scientific ideal, 
distributing our wisdom to all and sundry, and leaving our hearers to 
pick up such crumbs as they may find it possible to digest—an attitude 
usually going along with pronounced opinions about the poverty of the 
intellectual life among college students, and a rigorous appeal to natural 
selection. 

In certain situations this last attitude is no doubt possible and advisable. 
But it will hardly answer for the typical American college of to-day. 
Whatever the theory of the college as an existing institution, its main 
function is certainly not to produce leaders of scientific thought; and if 
that is to be the great aim of our higher education, the only conclusion 
is that the college is bound to disappear. As a matter of fact, I think it 
should be possible to defend the place in a democracy of such an institu- 
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tion, in a way to justify the serious claims upon our attention of the 
student of only average ability and of non-technical interests. But in 
any case, as a condition and not a theory, such students have at present 
to be taken into account, and the question how the philosophy teacher 
in particular is to do this without reducing his subject matter to milk and 
water is a constant problem. I am inclined to think that the majority 
of our text books err on the side of a too academic quality. The writer 
has too much in view the fear of his colleagues, he is afraid of the epithets 
“unscientific” and ‘“‘popularizer”’; and in consequence he tends to move 
in the region of problems and considerations unnecessarily remote from 
a natural human interest. To strike the happy medium, and appeal 
intelligibly to such a fairly general interest without becoming innocuous, 
is relatively so rare as to deserve a special welcome. 

Professor Cushman’s new Beginner's History of Philosophy, of which 
the first volume is now ready, is such an attempt, and, as it seems to me, 
a rather exceptionally successful one. The book disclaims anything more 
than a pedagogical originality, and it is to the pedagogical side that I 
wish chiefly to call attention, although it may be said that its own claims 
are unnecessarily modest, and that it is much too solid a production not 
to be found very useful by others than the tyro in philosophy. Probably 
its most striking feature is the richness of the material of geography, 
history, and biography, which together take up not very far from half 
the volume. Whether such an emphasis will enlighten the student, or 
merely swamp him, will of course depend very much upon how it is 
handled; and Professor Cushman seems to me to have been remarkably 
successful. The intellectual tendencies stand out clearly from a concrete 
historical background, with the generalizations judiciously emphasized 
and backed by enough of detail to give them content. I hardly know 
where there is to be found a summary of ancient civilization on its intel- 
lectual side which will convey to the general reader so adequate a notion 
of its essentials in their continuity. The author believes, rightly, I think, 
that this historical, literary, and geographical material constitutes a highly 
important means for getting the attention of the average student. Not 
only does it represent the only previous knowledge which it is at all safe 
to presuppose, but it serves to make him feel that he is anchored to some 
sort of solid reality, and helps in a measure to avoid the sense of instability 
and arbitrariness that is pretty sure to come to him when first introduced 
to the subtilties of metaphysical reasoning. This in my own experience 
constitutes a large advantage which the history of philosophy has over 
a more logical and systematic presentation of the subject as an Introduc- 
tion course; practically the same content can be brought in, but brought 
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in as a part of human history rather than as an excursus into the realms 
of pure reason, where to the beginner anything whatever is possible, and 
he is likely to emerge with little more than a sense of futility and be- 
wilderment. 

Another feature which deserves notice is the very careful summaries 
and tables by which the attempt is made to render precise and drive 
home the points of main importance, and overcome the tendency to rest 
content with vague general impressions. In theory I should rather prefer 
to utilize the situation to a somewhat greater extent to give the student 
a chance to do a little organizing for himself, without having it set out 
too plainly in cold type before him; but experience, I grant, would seem 
to show that Professor Cushman's method will save disappointment. 

Of the actual statements of doctrine which constitute the final end 
of the book, it is perhaps enough to say that they are in the great majority 
of instances models of terse, clear, accurate exposition. I should be 
inclined to mention, in particular, the account of Aristotle, and that of the 
early Cosmologists, both difficult tasks, and both extremely well done. 
What on the whole has chiefly impressed me is the great skill shown in 
bringing out the interrelationships of doctrines—a feature well exemplified 
in the treatment of the Cosmologists. The careful reader will come away 
with a feeling for the evolution of ideas, and the dependence of the philos- 
opher on his predecessors and contemporaries for his own intellectual 
atmosphere and the formulation of his problems, which he would find 
it hard to get elsewhere in so clear, interesting, and relatively untechnical 
a way. 

Any criticisms I should have to make are so slight as to be negligible. 
I have not happened to notice any actual inaccuracies. Of course there 
are bound to be differences of opinion in places, but a text-book is probably 
not the place for exploiting these, and it is to be assumed that they are 
entirely familiar to the author. Not every one of course would agree with 
any possible interpretation of Plato; and whether the evidence justifies so 
sharp a contrast between Socrates and Protagoras, from either side, is 
still an open question perhaps. I am not quite convinced that Scepticism 
has all the significance for the Hellenic and Roman periods assigned to it, 
or that the interpretation of Scepticism is entirely fair to the possibility 
that a less negative and more modern and positivistic element is to be 
found in it. At any rate, there is a little risk in giving the student an 
impression that Scepticism is the only alternative to ‘‘metaphysical or 
absolutely complete knowledge.’ The need for condensation which in- 
creases toward the latter part of the book makes the expository sections 
sometimes less satisfying here than in the earlier portions; I suspect, 
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for example, that the account of Augustine’s debt to Neo-Platonism— 
assuming the point to be in all respects well taken—would be found 
rather blind by most readers. But the general judgment upon the book 
will, I feel sure, be altogether favorable, not only as a brilliant example 
of good text-book writing, but as a solid piece of workmanship which is a 


credit to American scholarship. 
A. K. RoGeErs. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


La morale du bonhcur. Par Cioprus Piat. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.— 

pp. vii, 263. 

Despite the fact that the happiness principle has played all conceivable 
réles in philosophical systems, one does not open a book with the above 
title in the expectation of finding a defense of theological ethics. Yet such 
the present work is, made with much fairness against existing tendencies, 
which have, in the author’s opinion, brought “‘our epoch of hypercriticism”’ 
to a condition of well-nigh universal doubt regarding moral values and 
distinctions. Nearly all the more important phases of modern philo- 
sophical speculation come in for a share of criticism—naturalism, leading 
directly to pessimism, evolutionism, talking of progress but unable to 
furnish evidence thereof, rationalism, which makes inconceivable an ob- 
jective source of morality, science and empiricism, which break down 
established distinctions and divest life of its higher meaning. The dis- 
integrating effects of these tendencies can be escaped only by a return to 
religion and the idea of God, at present banished from philosophy and 
education. This and the dependent idea of happiness are pivotal concepts 
in the author’s attempt to provide ethics with a group of irrefragible 
principles. 

The six chapters of the work treat in succession the value of life, moral 
obligation, the precepts, the motive for morality, and the sanctions, the 
last being devoted to an appreciation of results which issue from the present 
“moral crisis." A summary of the first two chapters may suffice for 
the point of view. 

Happiness, and by this one does not mean pleasure, but rather a 
harmonious synthesis of pleasures, involving the development of the 
entire personality, gives to life whatever value it has; to this test all 
systems ultimately appeal. There is no question of our general agree- 
ment; doubt arises only when we approach the empirical facts, and find 
in nature and in human life the suffering which apparently gives the lie to 
the principle. ‘Progress’ should furnish a clue, but this occurs sporadi- 
cally; the ancients surpass us in many things, and no central upward 
tendency can be observed in human life. Even if science could yield 
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happiness, man is a thinking being and ever unsatisfied. Metaphysics 
will illumine with no ray of light our dark existence except it abandon its 
determinism and too common belief in a blind cause and adopt the concept 
of a Creator, who “in all his works proceeds with wisdom,” and implant 
in us the unquenchable thirst for happiness, who has appointed to every 
creature its place, its réle, and its destiny in the work of creation.’’ One 
always admires the boldness which does not hesitate to place such a con- 
ception in juxtaposition to a critique of determinism, and solve the con- 
tradiction by recourse to ‘a profound mystery.” 

Chapter II, on the whole the most important and interesting in the book, 
criticizes the empirical view of moral obligation, and here, as elsewhere, 
the influence of Kant is apparent. Fear is not the source of obligation, 
otherwise it would increase and not be replaced by the sentiment of 
obedience. But obligation implies more than obedience; it involves re- 
spect for the law. Nor is it a mere “vital tendency to action” (Guyau) 
or a species of attraction, a wish or desire directed to the good of society 
(Belot). Empiricism extends too greatly the range of the moral law, 
admitting within its scope even the lower orders of life by reducing obliga- 
tion to a mere need for action. Moreover, duty either is or is not; there 
are no degrees of intensity. The moral law is absolute, and in the enjoy- 
ment we experience from obedience to the law is found that which gives 
to life its value, constituting it an object of realization through the moral 
law. Hence arises the necessity by which we are bound to respect the 
essential conditions of happiness. 

Here, says the author, we have the answer to Kant's question regarding 
the origin of duty. ‘“‘We have a right to happiness; otherwise our exist- 
ence would be deprived of meaning. Consequently we have a right to 
life; it is equally true that we ought to respect the conditions without 
which life would be impossible, and even, to a certain extent, those which 
conduce to its harmonious development” (p. 58). But what gives meaning 
to life, and, therefore, to us the right to happiness, can only be found in a 
philosophy of ends and in recourse to a Free Will which created the world 
and governs it with a view to the realization of the best. ‘Admit that 
God exists; that this God has instituted a rational order of things, that 
he has done so because he is good and that happiness may be the outcome. 
All is then clear at a stroke; but nothing is explicable except in this way” 
(p. 64)—that is, by a supernatural imperative. If, on the other hand, 
we relegate God to the unknowable or identify the law with ourselves or 
find its source in the ideal essence of man (Janet), the transition is easy to 
the position of Guyau, for whom there is no natural imperative, or to that 
of Bayet and a social conception in which moral ideas play no part what- 


ever. 
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Thus, by converting Kant’s ideal of reason into an existent Being whose 
will thereby becomes the ultimate foundation of duty, by introducing 
the empirical principle of happiness, and by subordinating respect to the 
conditions conducive to happiness, we have the chief elements in Kant's 
system subservient to the author’s theological view. Doubtless these 
elements are capable of many permutations and combinations, but in 
the present case the author avoids Kant’s formalistic conception of duty 
by a sheer assumption that the obligation imposed on us to realize the 
idea of the best has inevitably the wished for result, happiness. 

Now since happiness gives value to life, the principle is deserving of 
respect wherever it may be found in operation. From this point of view 
precepts are discussed in the third chapter. The life, health, and honor 
of the individual should be respected, and since society must exist, political 
right with attendant precepts follows, and law, which is “‘only the official 
expression of what is best for all.’’ But higher than all is divine right, 
the right of that God “who created moral values’’ and who requires of 
us respect for these values. In the following discussion the thesis that 
it is the matter and not the form of obligation which changes is urged 
against those who assert the complete relativity and infinite variability 
of moral ideas. At the close of the chapter, a section on ‘‘The Place of 
Science in Morality’’ acknowledges the formative power of inductive 
science in the moral life, as well as the practical benefits it has conferred, 
though its exclusive hegemony at the present day is deprecated, in view 
of its tendency to positivism and an ill-proportioned emphasis of the 
factual side of existence. The greater portion of the chapter on the 
“Motive of Morality” is devoted to Kant, who has revealed to us the 
absolute value of the moral law. But duty is not the whole of the moral 
life. Respect is, after all, a sentiment and much exaggerated in his 
system. The categorical imperative is too narrow, for there is the large 
domain of the permitted, and here, and in the realm of duty also, the love 
of the good should dominate. In excluding sympathy and in suppressing 
sensibility Kant banishes Christianity from the sphere of duty. 

The theological trend of the discussion becomes more apparent in the 
remaining chapters. The idea of a sanction is a corollary of the conception 
of justice; the natural sanction acquires, however, its complete justifica- 
tion only as it is coupled with the thought of a Divine Providence. Mod- 
ern conceptions combine with traditional ideas in the author's notion of 
punishment. Personality must be respected even in the criminal, and 
society, while providing for its own existence, must inflict the least 
possible harm upon the individual. But the administration of justice, 
begun here below is finished beyond the tomb, and the dogma of a hell 
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is justifiable, for the necessity of a punishment which has no termination 
will always remain a humanly acceptable conception. To conclude, the 
task of the Christian, his sole business in life, is to save his own soul. 

M. Piat’s book is obviously dependent, as the author states in his 
preface, upon its predecessors, Insuffisance des philosophies de intuition 
and De la croyance en Dieu, particularly the latter, for in the absence 
of other support than is furnished by the work under consideration its 
central conception, the idea of God, appears somewhat dogmatically 
stated. The dominant influences seem to be Kant’s Critique of Practical 
Reason and the speculative system of the Church, to which may be added 
an evident desire to incorporate in the resulting view whatever empirical 
elements may appropriately find lodgment there. But if the book leans 
here and there upon the conceptions and definitions of the Church, 
which in turn it supports, it teaches dogma without being itself dogmatic 
in tone. It is clear in statement, and the range of its citation and argu- 
ment leave no doubt that the adverse currents of modern thought, 
criticized by the author, have been given whatever evaluation may be 
possible in the absence of that total reconstruction of thought which 
alone can establish in their proper perspective the formulas of the past. 

But it is difficult to estimate properly a work whose centralizing con- 
ceptions are derived in large part from a system between which and the 
leading tendencies of philosophical speculation to-day such profound dif- 
ferences exist that slight basis is afforded for comparison or criticism. 
Doubtless there is much in the past that will receive ultimate justification, 
given time and a better knowledge of the present. But to the past we 
cannot return. All that M. Piat says either in criticism of empirical 
tendencies or in witness of the dynamic value of certain dogmas may be 
true, but only by entering completely into the spirit of present empiricism, 
and by interpreting it in its relation to the past, shall we be able to mend 
its faults or reinstate, if need be, the hitherto regnant conceptions which 


M. Piat defends. 
CarRL VERNON TOWER. 


Soutu HincHAM, Mass. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy. And Other Essays in Contemporary 
Thought. By Joun Dewey. New York, Henry Holt & Company, 1910, 
—Ppp. vii, 309. 

In this volume Professor Dewey has brought together a number of essays 
and addresses belonging to recent years. All of the papers except one, 
“A Short Catechism Concerning Truth,” have been previously published, 
although in some of them certain minor changes have been made. The 
hitherto unpublished paper, which has the form of a dialogue between a teacher 
and pupil, is a defense of pragmatism against certain popular criticisms and 
misunderstandings. The other essays have the following titles : “‘ The In- 
fluence of Darwinism on Philosophy”; “Nature and Good : A Conversation”; 
“Intelligence and Morals”; ‘The Experimental Theory of Morals”; ““The Intel- 
lectualist Criterion for Truth"; “Beliefs and Existences”; “Experience and 
Objective Idealism”; ‘‘The Postulates of Immediate Empiricism”; ““Conscious- 
ness and Experience”; ‘“‘The Significance of the Problem of Knowledge.” 

The fundamental idea underlying all of these essays is the necessity of a new 
formulation of philosophical problems and a radical transformation of philo- 
sophical ideas in the light of the new methods and problems that are now 
dominant in other fields of human inquiry. “Classic philosophies have to be 
revised because they must be squared up with the many social and intellectual 
tendencies that have revealed themselves since those philosophies matured. The 
conquest of the sciences by the experimental method of inquiry; the injection 
of evolutionary ideas into the study of life and society; the application of the 
historic method to religions and morals as well as to institutions; the creation 
of the sciences of ‘origins’ and of the cultural development of mankind—how 
can such intellectual changes occur and leave philosophy what it was and where 
it was? Nor can philosophy remain an indifferent spectator of the rise of what 
may be termed the new indiyidualism in art and letters, with its naturalistic 
method applied in a religious, almost mystic spirit to what is primitive, ob- 
scure, varied, inchoate and growing in nature and human character” (p. v). 
The full realization of the changed intellectual conditions, Professor Dewey 
believes, will lead to the abandonment on the part of philosophy of the old 
metaphysical and epistemological problems,—the inquiries regarding the nature 
of the universe as a whole or of the universal conditions of experience,—and 
to the acceptance of the less pretentious, but more responsible, task of dis- 
covering the meaning of concrete situations as they arise in social and political 
life, and the practical methods of transforming them. “Philosophy forswears 
inquiry after absolute origins and absolute finalities in order to explore specific 
values and the specific conditions that generate them” (p. 13). “But if insight 
into specific conditions of value and into specific consequences of ideas is pos- 
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sible, philosophy must in time become a method of locating and interpreting 
the more serious of the conflicts that occur in life, and a method of projecting 
ways for dealing with them: a method of moral and political diagnosis and 
prognosis” (p. 17). 

It is this final dismissal of all the general problems about the world and 
man’s relation to it in order that philosophy may afford guidance and direc- 
tion in the practical affairs of life, that is the most striking feature of Pro- 
fessor Dewey's program. Several of the papers, indeed, set forth in detail 
and with much vigor and persuasiveness the pragmatic view of truth; but 
pragmatism itself seems to be subordinate and ina sense incidental to the tre- 
mendous reconstruction that is taking place or has taken place. At any rate, 
the pragmatic theory of knowledge has already received so much attention that 
it seems unnecessary to attempt to summarize Professor Dewey's arguments, or 
to bring up once more the difficulties which so many have found in that theory. 
Instead of doing so, I should like to raise the question whether the injunction 
against metaphysics and epistemology is really binding. Have the new methods 
of inquiry and changed intellectual conditions really rendered it superfluous 
to search for some consistent conception of reality as a whole? 

There can be no question that the progress and vitality of philosophy depend 
upon its ability to substitute genuine problems for those that have become 
merely abstract and formal. Nor can anyone doubt that at the present day im- 
portant reconstructions of traditional philosophical conceptions are taking place 
and that the movement must goon. The question at issue is only whether it is 
necessary to abandon as unmeaning the ultimate problems that have always 
occupied philosophy since its first beginnings, or whether it can be shown that the 
old formulas are capable of transformation without any such radical breach 
of continuity. Genuine problems, of course, grow out of life and are not 
manufactured in the schools. But human life is reflective as well as practical 
—in fact, if it were merely practical it could have no problems at all. 
Professor Dewey holds that all genuine problems refer to particular situa- 
tions in experience because only the analysis of such situations can have 
any bearing on practice. But in what sense are we to understand the 
over-worked term ‘practice’? Some pragmatists, at least, include under it 
logical activity, so that the ‘practical consequences’ necessary to make a prob- 
lem ‘genuine’ might well be logical in character. But leaving out of account this 
ambiguity in the use of the word ‘practical’ (which really seems to be essential 
to pragmatism as a distinct theory), is it anything more than dogmatism to 
assert that theories about the world and the general nature of experience are 
futile and unmeaning? ‘Were it a thousand times dialectically demonstrated 
that life as a whole is regulated by a transcendent principle to a final inclusive 
goal, none the less truth and error, health and disease, good and evil, hope 
and fear in the concrete, would remain just what and where they are now” 
(p. 17). I am not certain what Professor Dewey means by a “transcendent” 
principle; but I cannot admit that metaphysical theories do not affect our 
concrete experiences. I should say that if such a demonstration were made, 
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truth and error and all the rest would not remain what they are now, or rather 
that they would not be what they are to one who held to a different theory 
of the course of events. 

It would not be difficult to show that a metaphysics is implied in Professor 
Dewey's own doctrines, and that his failure to develop this side of his theory 
has been one of the chief sources of the misunderstandings of which he com- 
plains. Some theory of the conditions and general nature of experience and 
of the origin and function of consciousness is involved, for example, in his 
claim that his own view is ‘naturalistic’ as opposed to all forms of tran- 
scendentalism. In all references to the relation of the individual to the 
objective situation and to other individuals in society, a theory of knowl- 
edge and of reality is necessary in order to render the account completely 
intelligible: the specific problem is part of a larger problem which is always 
more or less explicitly involved in its formulation. We all are trying in our 
own way to be naturalistic in our thinking,—to get rid of ultimate dualisms 
and transcendent principles and to find explanations within experience itself. 
This, however, does not mean the abandonment of the old problems, but 
their restatement. The progress of philosophy requires that the meaning of 
specific problems be revised and modified in the light of general theories of 
experience, just as the latter are transformed and reconstructed through the 
analysis of particular situations. 

It would not be right to close this review, in which I have emphasized points 
of difference, without speaking of the stimulating quality of these essays, 
which is perhaps the best evidence that they are, what their author intended 
them to be, a ‘contribution to the revision of our stock notions.’ Especially 
interesting are the historical summaries and interpretations which many of 
the papers contain. Even when one cannot admit that the generalizations 
do full justice to the historical facts, one never fails to find the treatment sug- 


gestive and instructive. 
J. E. Creicuton. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Theology and Human Problems. A Comparative Study of Absolute Idealism 
and Pragmatism as Interpreters of Religion. By EUGENE WILLIAM LYMAN. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910.—pp. ix, 232. 

In this volume Dr. Lyman has published the Nathaniel William Taylor 
lectures which he delivered before the Divinity School of Yale University in 
December, 1909. Both style and thought are characterized by clearness and 
precision. Definiteness, however, is often secured by way of contrasts rather 
than by accurate characterization. As a result, certain doctrines hardly 
receive their just due, and the criticisms, therefore, fail to carry conviction. 

Two methods, the author points out in the preface, are open to workers 
in the field of theology: the ‘cloistral,’ which aims to defend religion, seeking 
support for existing religious truth in philosophy, in tradition, or in the church; 
and the ‘clinical,’ which strives to develop religion, to deepen the significance 
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of religious truth, and to stimulate a healthier and stronger spiritual life. 
Since the former often attempts to make practical use of the results gained, 
and the latter often withdraws from practical activity to derive inspiration 
from the religious life of the past, their fundamental difference tends to be 
overlooked and the fact is obscured that only in the latter case is serviceable- 
ness to life the principle for the discovery of truth. The author aims to set 
these methods in sharp contrast, to determine their relative merits, and then 
to apply the one adopted to certain great themes of religion (p. ix). Un- 
fortunately, his distinctions are not always clear or consistent. We are told, 
for example, that ethical monotheism is an “independent metaphysical point 
of view” (p. 186) and yet this is described somewhat later as “concerned not 
so much with the ‘interpretation’ of evil as with its elimination" (p. 193). 
Similarly it is said that “the function of theology, when it is needed, is to 
work out reflective interpretations of religion, which shall strengthen and 
guide the life of faith, and if possible enlarge the boundaries of truth" (p. 90), 
while yet it is maintained that the limit of its endeavors should be to intro- 
duce men “to the great laboratories of spirit, make them familiar with the 
resources there, place in their hands the apparatus devised by the original 
souls of the past, and help them to undertake their own experiments with as 
much wisdom and skill as possible” (p. 60). At this point one might raise the 
question whether the above two methods really can or ought to be separated. 
Is not religion developed as well as defended when it is brought into vital 
relation to other aspects of truth? On the other hand, can the religious life 
be successfully quickened, or can it receive a healthy growth, apart from an 
understanding of its true nature and of its wider and deeper implications? 
The interpretation of experience and the search for meanings are most decid- 
edly practical activities, and are most potent factors in increasing the real 
significance of life, yet, since they aim at truth rather than at edification, 
they cannot be prejudiced by any shortsighted desire to inspire, but must 
seek to attain to a view of the eternal. 

In Chapter I, “Highways of Thought,” Dr. Lyman discusses the doctrines 
of absolute idealism as represented by Professor Royce, of critical philosophy 
as entertained by the Ritschlians, and of pragmatism, with a view of deter- 
mining in how far these avenues of thought are serviceable to theology; in 
the three succeeding chapters, more specific problems are dealt with: how we 
may have an experience of the eternal, how we may find reinforcement to 
the belief in the reality of a moral purpose in the world, and how we are to 
deal with the problem of moral evil. The objections to absolute idealism are 
based throughout on the thesis that it conceives the Absolute as timeless and 
static, and cannot, therefore, consistently hold that God is immanent in 
history or a vital factor in human progress, that there is one increasing purpose 
in the world, or that moral evil and moral victory are genuinely real. The 
criticisms urged against such an interpretation of reality are not new, but 
they are presented in a clear and an original manner. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Dr. Lyman has fairly interpreted Professor Royce, and even 
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if so, whether those systems of idealism should not also have been discussed 
which insist that the question of time cannot be settled on the basis of ‘either- 
or,’ but that there is a unity pervading and animating the world order as we 
know it, an ideal which gua ideal does not develop, yet does develop in the 
real through which it manifests itself. Such a view allows full value to the 
immanence of God and yet does not render meaningless the conception of 
transcendence. When the author complains that in the view of absolute 
idealism God cannot be “‘an actor whose deeds count in addition to our deeds’’ 
(p. 20), he seems dangerously near the conception of God as simply one more 
and therefore as finite,—a conception which is as barren for philosophy as 
it is unsatisfactory to the religious consciousness. The ultimate source of 
the difficulty of absolute idealism is found to be its intellectualistic method, 
for ‘in gaining the deepest truths of the universe one cannot rely on the in- 
tellect alone, but must have recourse to moral and religious experience as 
well, and in fact must allow this type of experience to play the decisive role’’ 
(p. 23). Ritschlianism is to be commended for recognizing this fact, yet it 
leaves such a dualism between the realms of knowledge and of faith that it 
cannot support the testimony of religious consciousness by appeals to science 
or even to history, for even this is a theoretical discipline concerned with causal 
relationships and can, therefore, neither deny nor affirm the deliverances of 
practical reason. It is to pragmatism, then, that the author would have us 
turn as the ‘highway’ for theology, the method for solving our fundamental 
human problems. Pragmatism has all of the advantages of the idealistic and 
Ritschlian doctrines while yet avoiding their difficulties. It accepts without 
reserve the reality of time and thus makes possible the belief in the immanence 
of God in history, as well as a genuinely historical point of view; it maintains 
that moral and religious attitudes are genuine factors in the process of obtaining 


objective knowledge, and at the same time does away with the dualism which - 


prevents giving full value to the knowledge gained by faith, showing, indeed, 
that faith enters into all knowledge. The author makes no attempt, however, 
to vindicate pragmatism as a theory of knowledge nor does he take into 
account its antimetaphysical tendency—curiously enough, since he recog- 
nizes that Ritschlianism, “in ruling out metaphysics, . . . has curtailed the 
power of theology to serve religion"’ (p. 90). 

In discussing the apparent aimlessness of the world, in his chapter entitled 
“One Increasing Purpose,”” Dr. Lyman rightly points out the inadequacy of 
the mechanical conception of law in our interpretation of concrete reality, 
and opposes to it the ‘evolutionary conception’ (p. 125), ‘the principle of con- 
tinuity’ which makes no reference whatever to an equivalence of quantity 
that persists through change, and which therefore “enables us to recognize 
and deal with that which is new” (p. 127). The author does not seem, how- 
ever, to rise to a genuinely teleological point of view, but describes a tendency 
which “‘consists of an iflward spontaneous pressure along the line in which 
the process is moving, which actively resists the environment so far as it 
stands in the way” (p. 129). Moreover, while it is true that the ‘principle 
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! i of continuity’ rationalizes far wider ranges of experience than that of mechan- 
| ' ism, it cannot be said that “its superior racionality is evident” (p. 130), or 


that “we are passing from a mechanical to an evolutionary conception of law” 
| (p. 125), if we mean by this that the mechanical categories are not perfectly 
a valid in their sphere and must be relegated to the museum of scientific antiqui- 
q ties. In concluding the chapter, the author states that its purpose has been i) 
merely to remove obstacles from the way of faith and to defend its rights, 
inasmuch as the ultimate solution of the problem “in the last analysis 
belongs now as ever to religious faith” (p. 161). Does not this in itself suggest 
serious limitations in method and in point of view? It is regrettable that 
Dr. Lyman had summarily ruled absolute idealism out of court in this chapter, 
on the plea that it regards the universe as timeless and therefore as static, 
) for light might have been thrown on his problem by the consideration of the 
philosophy of the one who taught that the world is the expression and the 
progressive realization of absolute reason, and that the rationality and goodness 
) of reality are presuppositions of thought which receive their verification in 
) the progress and in the conclusions of philosophical speculation. 
: Whatever the defects of the book may be from a philosophical point of os 
Hi view, its discussions are throughout very suggestive and are characterized 
by sincerity and moral earnestness. 


Epwarp L. ScHAUB. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


q Les sentiments esthetiques, Par Cuartes Lato. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910. 

—pp. 278. 

: The book opens with a statement of its problem: to make objective and 

i explicit, asthetic phenomena and laws. Aésthetics is the last science to 
become exact, because it depends on all the others—the physics of color and 

sound, the physiology of emotional states, the psychology of appreciation 

and of creation, as well as the history of art-forms, and the special forces that 

have given them opportunity to exist. 

Since emotion is usually cited as the main characteristic of the art-attitude, 
we must analyze the emotional processes and here two theories present 
themselves: the James-Lange, or physiological explanation, and the psycho- 
logical explanation which denies the importance of organic reactions. The 
author discusses these theories and finds the former clearer and more scientific. 
it But the fact on which both agree, namely, that feeling and emotion radiate 
| through all consciousness and are not separate faculties, makes emotion 
useless as a scientific explanation. Since emotion is the affective side of a 
} tendency which it accompanies, it must necessarily be confused; it can have 
no clear limits, and it can give no valid solution of the problem. This mis- 
| . conception of the value of emotion as an explanatory term, and the attempt 
1) to put into a scientific formula what is by its nature too diffuse and unanaly- 
zable, makes the substance of his criticism of various theories in the new 2s- 
thetic ‘sentimentalisme.’ He first subjects to this critique the ‘Einfihlung’ 
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theory of which Lipps and Volkelt are the main exponents. The substance 
of this theory is the objectification of esthetic emotion, in that we objectify, 
or feel ourselves into, the beautiful object, and wholly identify ourselves with 
it. As it were, we soar with the arch, bend with the sculptured athlete, and live 
the musical rhythm. M. Lalo brings three objections against this theory. 
First, the esthetic objection, that in proportion as one is a cultured lover of 
beauty he does not move, dance, and laugh before an exciting art stimulus, 
but is less rather than more unconsciously one with it. Moreover, he asks 
how it is possible to ‘feel into’ the opposed characters of a drama, for men to 
identify themselves with female figures in art, and vice versa, and he raises 
the further difficulty that this sympathetic emotion is felt as keenly before 
real objects that are not beautiful as before those that are, and hence it can- 
not be the distinguishing mark of the esthetic state. When the emotionalists 
protest that this objectified union of self with the object of beauty is above 
differences of structure such as those of sex, and is a new individuality, this 
brings a psychological objection. What is this self, this ‘I know not what,’ 
which exists ungoverned by the usual mental laws? The third objection 
is the philosophical query, whether such a standpoint, a self which is not myself, 
does not necessitate mysticism and resign itself unreservedly to an unan- 
alyzable experience. 

That this trend toward mysticism is inevitable from such a starting point 
he goes on to show by the example of the vitalistic school in France, represented 
mainly by Guyau and Seailles. For them, “Art is concentrated life." Where- 
ever there is life there is beauty; the genius is the normal man, and he is 
universal. Here again the vitalistic theorist refuses to analyze his concept. 
He uses as a term of explanation ‘life,’ which is the most difficult of all terms 
to define, and which includes so much that he can read any meaning he chooses 
into it. Moreover, to find beauty universal and coincident with life, is once 
again to blur the problem. If beauty is everything, we have destroyed 
but not solved the problem. This standpoint is exsthetic mysticism par 
excellence, in which the author sees the influence of Bergson. The practical 
result of such a theory is, curiously enough, to destroy the very art which it 
exalts. Beauty becomes an ineffable experience to be stimulated by every 
living thing. Particular art forms, with their material and technical expression, 
are minimized (compare Tolstoi’s ruthless contempt for any complicated 
art object) and we find ourselves excluding art from beauty and being swayed 
by vital experiences, among which we refuse to discriminate! 

With this critique M. Lalo ends the first part of the book and begins the 
constructive portion. He finds three large divisions of emotions in the esthetic 
consciousness. Some are effects, some accompaniments, and some causes 
of the esthetic attitude. Admiration, the feeling of superiority founded on 
value; sympathy, the contagion of the author’s suggestion and that of the 
appreciation of the rest of the audience; and vitality, the increase of personal 
energy, he finds are all effects and not causes (as is so often maintained) of the 
esthetic attitude. They are not in any sense peculiar to it, and to give them 
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as causes is to misunderstand their sequence. Individual associations, affective 
sympathy, and a feeling that a general conception of life is embodied in the 
stimulating object, are always accompaniments of the zsthetic attitude, 
but these again are not causes. They are disproportionate and arbitrary, and 
also not peculiar to the appreciation of beauty. They are ‘anzsthetic.’ 
The esthetic feelings proper can scarcely be called feelings, but are rather 
ways of thinking and habitual processes. They are feelings of zsthetic 
play, of technical superiority, and of harmony. The author emphasizes the 
fact that play is a luxury, a discipline, and an illusion; and the same is true 
of art. It can only flourish where there is a margin of time amidst the struggle 
for life, a luxurious surplus. It lays down its own rules, as does play, and is 
concerned with the appearance, and not with the practical reality. More- 
over, any esthetic theory which ignores the facts of technique, the art develop- 
ment, the schools, the fashions of painting and composing by which we judge 
a Giotto or a Gregorius, destroys its own value. Harmony also is essential 
to esthetic enjoyment and includes the harmony of the technique with the 
idea and with itself. 

The author recognizes that our consciousness is a unity, but denies that 
moral and esthetic ideals coincide. Both have disciplines of their own, but 
art, based as it is on luxury, bound up in its own technique, dealing with 
appearances, a refuge from practical reality, has its own conscience, and it is 
needless confusion to affirm that goodness and beauty are identical. Art 
cannot run too much counter to morals, for our personalities are unitary; 
and art objects cannot be as universal as moral acts, for life cannot have 
such a balance of luxury. Art has its own domain, and to more accurately 
define it is the task of future zsthetics. 

M. Lalo has stated his subject well, and kept to his main problem with admir- 
able method. The critical portion is very forcefully put, and the great value 
of the latter portion lies in emphasizing the need for a scientific zsthetics, 
based upon a careful study of actual beauty, and in pointing out the weakness 
of theorists who destroy their own field by merging it with ethics, who are not 
willing to analyze critically the objects of which they speak, and who therefore 
confuse rather than elucidate their subject. 

There is a slight difficulty to English readers in the fact that the French 
sentiment and sentimentalisme have no fixed equivalents in English. Feeling 
and emotion, already somewhat loosely used in English, may both be included 
under the term sentiment, and an occasional ambiguity results. With this 
exception, the book is lucidly clear, and its object and method admirable. 

ELeanor H. ROWLAND. 
Mount Horyoxe CoLiece. 


Eraclito, testimonianze e frammenti. Di Emmio Boprero. Torino, Fratelli 
Bocca, 1910.—pp. xxxii, 212. 
The scholastic literature of Italy is admittedly deficient in works on the 
early Greek philosophers (la bibliografia italiana della filosofia chiamata 
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presocratica é . . . scarsa, . . . p. 80), and the little book before us is an 
attempt to supply partially this want. Accordingly it is not meant for the 
interlingual specialist or the historian of Greek philosophy von Fach. The 
latter finds after all, and will continue to find for some time to come, the best 
part of his material in German. Our author has a humbier aim, if we judge 
from the heights of the German specialist, namely, to present the work of 
Heraclitus—as much as is extant of and about Heraclitus—in Italian garb 
for Italian readers. But as the heights of the German specialist are not the 
only heights from which to contemplate ancient philosophy, even that part 
of it which has come down in fragments; as, in fact, some would not think 
them heights at all, our author does not regard his aim or his task as humble 
in any sense. 

He has very positive tendencies in philosophy, or rather very positive 
views on the function of philosophy, which color whatever philological or 
historical work he may do. Accordingly we have a rather lengthy dedicatory 
epistle to Doctor Erminio Troilo, teacher of theoretical philosophy in the 
University of Rome, breathing the spirit of the Schéngeist, and deploring the 
impersonal and non-spiritual, the purely critical and analytical, character of 
modern philosophy (p. v). He is of the opinion that the ego must subject 
the non-ego, and not the contrary. He maintains without blushing (e non 
ne arrossisco) that philosophy must remain in a certain sense poetry, and reveal 
and unfold every virtue, instead of being limited to method and being forced 
to pick up the crumbs from the table of the sciences (pp. vif.). He even goes 
so far as to say that he is one of those who prefers an agreeable lie to a sad 
truth, and if removing the veil which conceals all the pain of nothing (del 
nulla), should cost him the loss of the most insignificant of his illusions, he 
would choose to remain as he is with his ignorance, but at the same time with 
all the purity of his fallacious ideal, which at least he, and he alone, has con- 
structed for himself (p. xxi). 

He imagines he sees in Heraclitus a kindred spirit, and nothing daunted by 
the possible charge of being a “‘lodator del tempo passato,” he does not hesitate 
to seek repose in the phantasies, so profound and so incomparably beautiful, 
of the progenitors of philosophy, in order through them to try to increase 
as well as he can whatever value his own personality may represent (p. xxii). 

There follows then a bibliography of Heraclitus complete to 1908, which is 
really a valuable thing for the student. Then comes a long introduction of 
eighty-two pages entitled “The Presocratic Philosophy and Heraclitus of 
Ephesus,”’ in which all sorts of questions about the development of Greek 
philosophy before Socrates and its relation to Oriental thought are discussed, 
and various phases of Heraclitus’s personality and teaching are touched upon. 
The only comment the present reviewer wishes in all humility to make on the 
introduction is that in the matter of conciseness, directness, definiteness, and 
precision it leaves a great deal to be desired. Such diffuse, warm, and romantic 
introductions are suitable to a great many minds, but not, I think, to him who 
wishes to get away with a clear and definite idea succinctly expressed. But 
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perhaps this is exactly the critical and impersonally and unfeelingly analytical 
character of modern philosophy which the author deplores so much. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the Italian translation of Heraclitean 
texts. This is divided into four parts. The first three are taken from Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, and consist of (1) Testimonies on the life and 
teaching of Heraclitus; (2) Fragments of Heraclitus Concerning Nature; 
(3) Imitations, containing for the most part a quotation from Pseudo-Hip- 
pocrates, De victu. The fourth part is based on Bywater, Heracliti Ephesti 
Reliquie, Appendix V, and contains the Pseudo-Heraclitean epistles. The 
text of the fragments is that of Diels and the translation for the most part is 
also based upon Diels. The author even takes over Diels’s notes and translates 
them. The reader of Diels has therefore nothing to learn from Bodrero. 
In fact, there are instances where Bodrero, in taking liberties with Diels’s 
note and truncating it, has left it meaningless. Thus Fragment 45 reads 
in Diels’s text, reipara lev dy . . . In his note he says 
BF: reiparéov P, reipata durch Tertullians (de an. 2) Ubersetzung 
lerminos gegeben; iév bessert’ ich: . . .” This is all very clear. The MSS. 
have te:paravwv or tepatéov, which do not make sense. Diels finds the word 
terminos in Tertullian, which suggests to him *eipara as the reading (so al- 
ready Bywater), and he explains re:parawv of BF as representing an origi- 
nal reipataiév, Bodrero’s note taken from Diels reads as follows: ‘Secondo 
la traduzione di Tertulliano (de an. 2) teipara = terminos. I1 Diels ha cor- 
retto ‘6v, .. .” Bodrero has not the Greek text in his edition, only the 
Italian translation, and as in the note he leaves out the MS. reading, it 
makes no sense. That Tertullian in his translation renders teipata by terminos 
is of no earthly interest to anybody, and is not what Diels’s note means to say. 

A few other oversights may be noted here. 

Fragment 10, lowe d2 rév évavriov, x. 2., lowe is rendered, inaccurately pari- 
menti (p. 115). It means probably, not equally or similarly. Fragment 65, 
dé aitév, is incorrectly rendered mancanza 
é l’ordinarsi del mondo secondo il fuoco” (p. 135). Ker’ airév cannot refer 
to tip, which is neuter. Diels translates correctly nach ihm. Fragment 109, 
note, Bodrero renders Diels’s “‘spielerisch,"’ which means ‘playfully’, by the 
word “ironica,” which is not the same thing. 

Isaac HustK. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I massimi problems. Di BerRNarpino Varisco. Milano, Libreria Editrice 

Milanese, 1910.—pp. xii, 331. 

There is much in this work of Signor Varisco which will well repay the reader. 
It is a serious and careful presentation of the philosophic faith of an earnest 
and capable thinker,—a convinced idealist who believes that the loftiest and 
most abstruse problems, which for many centuries have formed the subject 
of human speculation, are susceptible of a permanent and satisfactory solution. 
Adverse criticism of a work undertaken in this spirit does not necessarily 
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imply any doubt as to ability of the author, or any disparagement of the 
manner in which he has carried out his self-imposed task. It may rather 
be directed against the task itself. If the “Greatest Problems” of philosophy 
are not fairly to be likened to those riddles which puzzled Alice in Wonderland, 
of which the peculiarity was that they had no answers, it must surely be 
admitted by every student of the history of speculative thought that the 
answers reached never set the questions finally at rest, but are only, in Hegelian 
language,‘‘moments” in the onward march of speculation itself; new problems, 
or the old ones in more adequate and rationalized forms, are ever emerging from 
the solutions that have been accepted. Nor can these “Greatest Problems”’ 
be quite satisfactorily exposed and discussed in a single volume by an indi- 
vidual thinker, however well informed and well equipped for his task, since 
inevitably under such conditions it is not possible to take account, on the one 
hand, of the widely differing points of view from which readers will regard 
the subject-matter under discussion, and, on the other, of the possible solutions, 
at variance with those of the author, to the questions in dispute. In this 
instance, a preliminary conviction as to the legitimacy of the doctrine of prag- 
matism as a method, and of idealism as an end, would seem to the present writer 
needful if the main arguments here adduced are to be sufficient for the author's 
purpose. Do ‘values’ “depend upon their ‘truth,’ or do ‘truths’ depend upon 
their value’? Interesting as it is, the work before us does not logically settle 
these questions, and unless the reader is prepared to answer them in the 
sense of the pragmatist, no sound foundation is laid for the edifice of idealism 
which the author proceeds to rear. Moreover, when there is no examination 
into the structure of other systems of thought—and for this, of course, a single 
volume offers no opportunities—the student is left in doubt as to whether the 
conclusions reached are the only ones worthy of consideration. None the less, 
Signor Varisco’s reasoning is often weighty, while his language is always 
clear and free from unnecessary technicalities; the chapter on “I Valori” in 
particular is an extremely able presentation of his views on this subject and will 
prove profitable reading even for those who dissent from his argument. The 
whole book is significant as showing that idealism with a strongly religious 
coloring still possesses vitality and vigor. 
E. RITCHIE. 
Hauirax, N. S. 


La morale de l'ironie. Par Fr. PAULHAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909.—pp. 169. 


Those readers who are familiar with Paulhan’s brilliant and exasperating 
essays will require but little inducement to take up the present little volume. 
It is as characteristic a piece of worldly wisdom as one could wish <o find. 
The outline is very simple. Man is by nature social to a very slight degree. 
Necessity has imposed upon him a very complex social life, to which he is far 
from being adapted; and the result is an unreconcilable inner conflict. The 
function of morality is to repress this conflict by persuading the individual 
that he has no antisocial interests, and that the sacrifices which society re- 
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quires of him are really for his own highest good. An extensive ‘mythology’ 
is thus developed, which has been fostered by both religion and philosophy. 
The choicest product is the metaphysical conception of duty—a universal 
obligation voicing itself as an autocratic command, though the obligation is 
without motive and the authority is without force. 

But the task of morality is really incapable of fulfillment. The conflict 
will not down. The consequence is that morality is a mass of shifting contra- 
dictions. It is at all times full of outright immoralities—exaggerations which 
are directly prejudicial to social welfare. Every ‘virtue’ is such an exag- 
geration, not to be logically distinguished from a vice. On the other hand, all 
manner of vices are essential to the very existence of society. Morality pre- 
tends to be eternal. It lags behind the march of events. When human needs 
have finally succeeded in modifying its standards, newer needs have already 
become urgent. 

What, then, should be the attitude of the educated man toward moral ques- 
tions? One of irony—that is to say, of sophisticated detachment. He should 
know too much to be a partisan or to share a partisan’s enthusiasm. “He 
will play the game while admitting that his adversary may win it, and that 
that will doubtless not overthrow the order of the world. He will play his 
best and strive for the victory; but he will perhaps also be on his guard against 
presumptive joys and bitter disillusionments” (p. 163). 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


La critique du darwinisme social. Par J. Novicow. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910. 

—Ppp- 407. 

This volume, written to advance the cause of universal peace, is not without 
interest to the mere theorist. It discusses an important phase of the confusion 
between organic and social evolution which was so characteristic of the soci- 
ology of the generation that followed Darwin, and which is widely prevalent 
to-day. 

The term ‘social Darwinism’ is used to denote the theory that social evo- 
lution is due to the struggle for existence between social groups, known as 
war; or, as the author epigrammatically defines it in the opening sentence, 
“the doctrine which considers collective homicide to be the cause of the progress 
of mankind.” He finds that it is shared by the vast majority of educated 
men, and is especially popular among men of political influence; and the whole 
of the volume is devoted to its systematic demolishment. 

The work as a whole is admirably done. The mass of fallacies contained 
in the pseudo-Darwinistic view are untangled and laid bare with rare thorough- 
ness and skill. The style is, if anything, too simple—for controversial success, 
I mean. The errors criticised are made to seem so obviously foolish, that the 
reader is often led to wonder whether the opponents are fairly treated; and 
indeed I think that in several instances they might have a good deal to say 
for themselves. But controversial fairness aside, Novicow’s treatment of 
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the facts is impressive in the breadth of knowledge and balance of judgment 
which it displays. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first treats of some biological 
errors of the ‘Darwinians.’ (A chapter devoted to Darwin's theory of the 
origin of species may be skipped without loss.) They think only of the struggle 
for existence between members of the same species, and forget the importance 
of the constant struggle with the whole environment—the struggle for light, 
warmth, air, and nourishment. They “ignore the existence of the universe.” 
Even the one phase of the universal struggle of which they take account is 
wrongly interpreted as a literal fight to the death. Besides, they commit the 
gross error of treating social facts as if they were biological phenomena. All 
social processes are essentially psychological. Institutions are shaped by 
ideas; and ideas are ‘selected’ not by butcheries but by suggestion, argument, 
and persuasion. 

Parts II and III have to do with errors of a sociological character. The 
former (in my opinion the least convincing part of the work) discusses the sig- 
nificance of association, which the ‘Darwinians’ are accused of ignoring. All 
evolution is increase in the breadth and complexity of association; and this for 
society means the increase of travel, commerce, and the interchange of ideas. 
War is intrinsically a form of dissociation, and hence cannot without paradox 
be said to be a cause of evolution. Civil wars are confessedly a curse; and 
national boundaries do not change the curse into a blessing. If it be urged 
that conquest, by enlarging national boundaries, results in increased associ- 
ation, the reply is that it may or may not so result; and that when the increased 
association does follow, it is properly due not to the war itself but to wise 
government. 

Part III deals with a variety of topics, but is in the main devoted to showing 
the preponderant part which peaceful industries have in all times played in 
the formation and development of states. The ‘Darwinian’ sociology is in 
a position analogous to that of geology before Lyell: it explains the origins 
of society by catastrophies, instead of by slow, imperceptible changes. The 
primitive state is not a product of war, but necessarily precedes it. No con- 
siderable part of any people could ever be for any considerable time engaged 
in war. Every society is first and foremost an industrial society. Its 
energies are of necessity far less occupied by struggles with other societies than 
by the unceasing struggle with the natural environment; and it is to this latter 
that social evolution is in the main ultimately due. 

These are but a few salient features of the argument, which give no hint of 


its richness in suggestive observations. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 
Philosophical Essays. By Bertranp Russett. London, New York, Bom- 
bay, and Calcutta, Longmans, Green and Co., 1910.—pp. vi, 185. $2.00. 
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Individualism. By WARNER Fite. New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 
I911.—pp. xix, 301. $1.80. 

Greek Religion. By ArtTHuR FarRBANKS. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
American Book Company, 1910.—pp. 384. 

Kant and his Philosophical Revolution. By R. M. WeNtEY. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910.—pp. ix, 302. $1.25. 

What Nature Is. By Cartes KENDALL FRANKLIN. Boston, Sherman, 
French & Company, 1911.—pp. 74. $.75. 

Natural Philosophy. By OstwaLp. Translated by THomas 
Se_tzer. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1910.—pp. ix, 193. 
$1.00. 

The Pursuit of Reason. By Cartes Francis Keary. Cambridge, 
The University Press, 1910.—pp. vi, 456. 9s. 

Introduction to Philosophy. By JerusaLem. Authorized transla- 
tion by CHARLES F. SANDERS. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. 
—pp. x, 319. $1.50. 

Riddles of the Sphinx. By F. C. S. Scumiter. New and Revised Edition. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lim.; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1910.—pp. xxvii, 478. $3.00. 

The Essentials of Character. By Epwarp O. Sisson. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1910.—pp. x, 214. $1.00. 

Early Ideals of Righteousness: Hebrew, Greek, and Roman. By R. H. KEN- 
NETT, Mrs. Apam, H. M. Gwartkin. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, t910.— 
pp. 85. $1.00. 

Christ and Christ's Religion. By F. Homes DuppeNn. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1910.—pp. viii, 
255. $1.75. 

Corruption in American Politics and Life. By Ropert C. Brooks. New 
York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1910.—pp. xv, 309. $1.25. 

Sociology and Modern Social Problems. By CHARLES A. ELLwoop. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book Company, 1910.—pp. 331. $1.00. 
The Process of Abstraction. By THoMas WERNER Moore. University of 

California Publications in Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 2. Berkeley, The Uni- 

versity Press, 1910.—pp. 73-197. 

The Philosophy of John Norris of Bemerton. By FLora ISABEL MACKINNON. 
The Philosophical Monographs, Vol. 1, No. 2, Baltimore, The Review 
Publishing Company, 1910.—pp. 104. 

The Apocalypse Unsealed. By James M. Pryse. New York, John M. Pryse, 
1910.—pp. 222. $2.00. 

Prolegomena to Theism. By Justus. New York, Andrew H. Kellogs Co., 
1910.—pp. 70. 

The End of Darwinism. By ALrrep P. Scuvuttz. Monticello, N. Y., Alfred 
P. Schultze, 1911.—pp. 19. $.50. 

Swedenborg and the ‘Sapientia Angelica.’ By FRANK SEWALL. New York, 
Dodge Publishing Company.—pp. vi, 128. $.50. 
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The Psychology of Belief. By James Linpsay. Edinburgh and London, 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1910.—pp. xi, 32. 2/6. 

Philosophie des Erkennens. Von ROBERT REININGER. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1911.—pp. iv, 464. 

Die Phéinomenologie des Ich in ihren Grundproblemen. Von KONSTANTIN 
OxrsterREIcH. Erster Band. Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, 1910.—pp. x, 532. M. 15. 

Erkenntnistheorie. Von E. Dire. Leipzig, Verlag von Quelle & Meyer, 
1910.—pp. viii, 362. 

Der philosophische Gehalt des Wolff-Manteuffelschen Briefwechsels. Von 
Hernricn OstertaG. Leipzig, Verlag von Quelle & Meyer, 1910.—pp. 
189. M. 5.80. 

Die metaphysische Begriindung der Ethik in Eduard von Hartmanns phil- 
osophischem System. Von HERMANN KOnic. Leipzig, Verlag von Quelle 
& Meyer, 1910.—pp. 51. M. 1. 50. 

Beitrige zur Byzantinischen Kulturgeschichte. Von]. Mitton VANCE. Jena, 
Universitatsbuchdruckerei G. Neuenhahn, 1907.—pp. vi, 82. 

Le conflit de la morale et de la sociologie. Par Simon Depvorce. Louvain, 
Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1911.—pp. 424. 7.50 fr. 

La psychologie animale de Charles Bonnet. Par Ep. CLAPAREDE. Genéve, 
Librairie Georg & Cie, 1909.—pp. 96. 4 fr. 

Chrysippe. Par EmiLe Bréner. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.—pp. viii, 295. 
5 fr. 

Le syst?dme de Descartes. Par O. Hametin. Publié par L. Robin. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. xiv, 392. 7.50 fr. 

Réalités imaginatives. . . . Réalités positives. Par Maurice pe Gasté&. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. iv, 345. 7-50 fr. 

VI™ congrés international de psychologie. Rapports et comptes rendus pub- 
liés par les soins de Ep. CLaparEDE. Genéve, Librairie Kiindig, 1910.— 
pp. vii, 877. 

La logique de la contradiction. Par Fr. PAULHAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911. 
—pp. 182. 2.50 fr. 

Les deux idéalismes. Par CHARLES DuNAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.— 
pp. 202. 2.50 fr. 

Introduction a la philosophie de l'impérialisme. Par Ernest SEImLLibRe. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 316. 2.50 fr. 

BERNARDINI TELESII De rerum natura. A cura di VINCENZO SPAMPANATO. 
Volume primo. Modena, A. F. Formiggini, 1910.—pp. xxii, 322. 
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[AssreviaTions.—Am. /. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps, = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
SJ. of Ph., Psy, and Sci. Meth, = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
tcal Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mbt. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. = Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia ¢ Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie ; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und philosoph- 
sche Kritihk; Z. f. Psvch. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift fir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. } 
Truth and Its Object. J. E. Booptn. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 

19, pp. 508-21. 

We must distinguish reality as the object of our knowledge from reality 
as our object-construct. By the first is meant the world to which we must 
adjust ourselves; by the second, the conceptual tools with which we work, 
such as formule and equations. The question whether we can know has a 
threefold meaning: (1) Can the individual recognize or know an object or 
event that has occurred once before in his mental history; (2) Can two indi- 
viduals know the same object or meaning; (3) Can physical objects be known? 
In the first place, we must hold that our belief that we know again our own past 
states as the same or nearly the same is correct, for without this all knowledge 
would be impossible. Moreover, empirically speaking, we must admit that 
two or more individuals are able to know the same object, for only upon this 
supposition is science possible. As regards nature we can say that it, as we 
know it, is our social construct; still we must recognize that physical processes 
are not mere phenomena but have a place in their own context of physical 
interaction. Though the three contexts—the individual, the social, and the 
physical—are all related to each other, still Bradley's contention that the 
object of truth is always reality is a clumsy way of putting the matter, for the 
object becomes meaningful precisely by being singled out from the rest of 
reality and being made the center of attention. Our knowledge can never 
do justice to reality, for reality is a world of process which thought attempts 
to fix—an impossible task. Still, while there isa conventional element in truth 
due to the fact that it has to express itself in descriptive symbols, it means to 
be eternal. Knowledge is phenomenal, not because facts are vitiated by being 
known, nor because we are unable to know the real thing, but because in the 
process of selection we must omit so much of reality. Still the desire to dis- 
cover the whole truth of reality remains, and the attempt to accomplish this 


we call metaphysics. 
C. H. 
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Huxley's Epiphenomenalism: A Criticism and an Appreciation. EVANDER 
Brap_ey McGrivary. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 17, pp. 449- 
460. 

Huxley's epiphenomenalism, while indefensible as it stands, is capable of 
development into a view that is both self-consistent and consistent with the 
facts. Huxley started by assuming the law of the conservation of energy, 
that the total energy of any body or system of bodies is a quantity which can 
neither be increased nor diminished by any mutual action of such bodies. 
He also postulated the law of causality, by which he meant an invariable 
order of succession. Now if the conservation of energy applies to physical 
events alone, then psychical events can follow physical events without violating 
this law; a brain process may have two effects, one physical, preserving equiva- 
lence of energy with its cause, the other psychical, having no energetic relation 
to its cause. The absence in the latter case of the energetic relation does not 
necessarily imply the absence of antecedence and consequence in which alone 
the causal relation consists. In so far Huxley was right, but he was wrong 
in denying that psychic events can in turn be the cause of brain changes. 
For example, if we have brain processes A, B, C, with psychical processes x 
and y always correspondingly to B and C respectively, then since A always 
precedes B and «x, it is the cause of both B and x. Huxley, however, should 
have gone farther and shown that since both B and x precede C, both together 
are the cause of C, and that for the same reason both B and x are the cause of y. 
Should it be objected that C would happen if preceded by B without x, the 
reply is that this violates the assumption that C is never so preceded. Hux- 
ley’s theory, as thus developed, would violate neither the law of the conser- 
vation of energy nor the law of causality and would at the same time be con- 
sistent with itself. It should be said that Huxley himself did not adhere 
strictly to his view that psychic events cannot be the causes of subsequent 


physical processes. 
C. H. 


Die Entwicklung der Geschichtsphilosophie W. von Humboldts. Leo ELEN. 

Ar. f. G. Ph., XXIV, 1, pp. 22-60. 

History is superficially characterized as having for its subject-matter that 
which is psychical and as dealing exclusively with past occurrences. A 
philosophy of history involves, on the other hand, a plexus of logic, episte- 
mology, and metaphysics. The development of modern philosophy of history 
began with the ethical tendencies of the 18th century, which harmonized all 
conflicting theories of knowledge and metaphysics. Herder attempted this 
unification by subordinating the mechanical factors to the meaning of history, 
while Kant caused the factors to assume a teleological aspect. Kant failed 
to make his conception fruitful because he did not utilize Herder’s idea of a 
superior ordination of events. The most important progress of the 18th cen- 
tury was made when events of history were viewed as a surface revelation 
of a developing metaphysical undercurrent. In the post-Kantian treatment, 
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é. g., with Fichte and Hegel, the purely mechanical features were transcended 
and the regulative principle of historical events became constitutive. Never- 
theless, the purely mechanical factors were recognized clearly by Hegel, and : 
also by Schiller and Humboldt, as constituting a methodological, instead of a 
; metaphysical problem. With Humboldt, however, came the first attempt to 

unite the methodological basis of Herder’s individualism and Kant’s mechan- ® 
ism on an empirical ground, and to use the metaphysical superstructure in a 
) merely speculative manner. Schelling stimulated, but did not contribute 
rea directly to the philosophy of history, in that he indicated the possibility of a 
mechanical conception of history on an epistemological basis, and the useful- 
ness of an empirical and instrumental though not truly historical combination 
of individualism and teleology. A peculiarity of Humboldt’s conception of 
history is his interest in events as expressions of the human mind, in the variety 
of this expression, and in the subordination of these to a higher developing 
ideal. The personal ideals of individuals are subordinated to the ideal of 
the human race. A second peculiarity lies in the unification of mechanism 
and teleology in the conception of a world history. He realized that the in- 
dividual is a superempirically determined organism but limited as a historical 
) phenomenon. But in his conception of man as the expression of an absolute 
idea, this idea assumes a psychological form, so that that which determines 
man permits man to determine his acts within the scope of that higher de- 


| termination. Der Mensch ist nur ein Mittelglied. Besides recording events, 
. . the historian must classify them under appropriate categories, and here 
| personal character plays its r6le. Instead of Kant's two-fold division of meta- 
physic, Substance and Causality, we have in Humboldt a three-fold division, 
Matter, Causality, and the Idea (Substance). The idea gives direction to 
| matter, e. g., determines human action, but this causal relation or direction is 
a necessity which lies in the nature of matter so that it contributes per se to 


the causal direction. For this reason the individual assumes a double réle 
| in its ontological essence: it is the originator of no historical event; and yet 
it is for itself its own absolute. This raises the question whether, after all, 
UE history reflects solely the individual and what influence the higher ideal has 
upon individual action. 


Curistian A. RUCKMICH. 


Vues sur les problémes de la philosophie. G. Soret. Rev. de Mét., XVIII, 
5, pp. 581-613. 
| The most fatal misconception of modern times is the idea that philosophy 
is a sort of empirical science. Physical science and philosophy were identified 
| only so long as both dealt with natural phenomena. From Egypt came the , 
first stimulus toward a supernatural philosophy. The peculiarity of the 
if Greek philosophy was its moral tendency. The Christian philosophy 
i¢@ subjected natural philosophy to theology. Soon, however, the discoveries 
) of church hypocrisy in the Reformation led the thoughtful element to 
| resurrect the ancient monuments and to seek in the Stoic philosophers the 
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material for a new morality which was to be more agreeable to kings 
and peasants. With Descartes, Galileo, and Newton, natural phenomena 
were not only scientifically investigated and explained, but again also 
deified as of old. While the anti-scholastic movement was, on the whole, 
not of philosophical, but of political moment, the successful development 
of great religious movements and the growth of religious authority 
turned philosophical minds toward spiritualistic tendencies. The beginning 
of the 19th century produced an extraordinary return to Christianity, but 
it was soon found that the newer studies of religion could persevere in their 
lesser details without seriously interfering with the more essential progress 
of philosophy: the spiritualistic element was supernumerary. Time and again 
philosophers have believed that it was their concern to discover the rules for 
attaining the truth. John Stuart Mill thought he could deduce the methods 
of experimental reasoning. If philosophy is unable to furnish a code of 
thought to be used as a basis for scientific research, it is unable to verify the 
foundations of science. Furthermore, it is clear that the deductions of 
geometry, for instance, form the groundwork of the fine arts. Philosophy 
cannot share in the actual work of either science or fine art but it can create 
an atmosphere eminently favorable to scientific research and artistic produc- 
tion. The success of the Peripatetic Philosophy for so long a time was due to 
the fact that Aristotle well interpreted and expressed the life of the people. 
His causal categories were in agreement with enlightened Hellenic and pre- 
medieval thought. The later weakness of that philosophy consisted in re- 
garding the method of geometry as applicable only to the physical sciences. 
Christianity had taken the Aristotelian idea of prime mover, converted it into 
an idea of a Providence, and thus wedded the Platonic immortality to the 
Aristotelian final cause. With Galileo, the school of geometricians eman- 
cipated science from this Peripatetic tendency of causal classification, and 
developed a new theory of cosmogony. It was more difficult, however, to 
reform the schools of theology and persuade them to adopt modern conceptions, 
because they deemed philosophy all too ephemeral. The Cartesian philosophy 
can be briefly criticised in that it fails to credit empirical evidence and relies 
purely on logical reasoning. On the other hand, the mechanical explanation 
of the universe, proposed by Newton, failed because it relied almost entirely 
on evidence of the senses. With Kant a new movement was inaugurated which 
outlined, to some extent, the part that reason could play as against the réle 
of empirical evidence. 
C. A. RucKMIcH. 


How Ideas Work. A.W. Moore. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 23, 
pp. 617-626. 


The idea is a proposed connection of things for a specific end, and is true 
when it works in the way proposed. It is objected that the idea does not make 
the connection between the toothache and a tooth, but it simply discovers 
an existing connection. Here the absolute idealist inconsistently joins the 
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realist against the pragmatist. The latter admits a connection between the 
ache and the tooth before there is an idea, but he holds that the idea does more 
than merely symbolize this connection. The tooth takes on a new relation 
to the ache as soon as the dentist gets hold of it, and the dentist gets hold of 
it because the tooth acts as a guide to patient and dentist the moment the 
pain is ideated as the pain of a tooth. The realist thinks that knowledge of 
the past is the crucial difficulty of the pragmatist. The latter finds it difficult 
to see how pastness can be a special case of knowledge, since it is involved 
in every act of thinking, which is a process in which things produced in the 
past recombine or interact to produce other things. Caesar's example in 
crossing the Rubicon may influence a man of affairs, and Caesar's act never 
will be finished so long as it continues, through acts of knowledge, to produce 
new results. The pragmatist insists that, in becoming known, a past act 
takes on additional functions and consequences, and he holds that no fixed 
distinction can be made between an act and its effects. He agrees with the 
realist that experience does not consist of a system of ideas, and that, at any 
given time, a fact of experience may be independent of knowledge in the sense 
that it is not at that time known. But the pragmatist and the realist part 
company when the unknown experience passes into knowledge. Pragmatism 
and idealism agree in the conception of the constitutive character of thinking, 
if idealism does not confine this to absolute thinking. In teaching the effici- 
ency of our thinking, pragmatism is saving idealism from its own unbelief. 
J. Reese Lin. 


The Psychology of Belief. James Linpsay. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XVI, 3, pp. 

292-309. 

After giving a summary of the teachings of various philosophers with a 
brief comment on each, the writer states his own theory. Belief is best 
taken as the assertion of a reflective judgment or determination. It is the 
psychological side of what, on the logical side, we call judgment. Its consent 
is compelled. But such belief involves voluntary adaptation to the incon- 
trollable. Nevertheless voluntary control is bound up with our belief, in 
respect of thought reality, because only by the aid of such voluntary control 
can ideal ends be attained. The purity and earnestness of the whole thought 
and life must affect it. Indeed, the foundations of our psychic life rest on 
belief. While belief is an aspect of judgment, the willing function is present 
in all cases of belief. Belief is the driving power of knowledge, guiding it, 
using it, and working out its implications. It is both a fruit of life, and an 
essential of its development. For belief pours vigor into the affections, no 
less than it re-inforces will; in its higher forms it isa movement of our being 
so central and fundamental that its issue is life. There is no ideal without 
belief. Belief is the grand propulsive power of man’s complex nature and 


J. Reese Lin. 
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Some Implications of Anti-Intellectualism. Joun Dewey. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., VII, 18, 477-481. 

Intellectualism, once the antithesis to the sensational theory of knowledge, 
is now often used in contrast with voluntarism. Anti-intellectualism (prag- 
matism) has two forms. One form holds that things are what they are known 
to be, but upholds the supremacy of non-rational factors in our knowledge, 
and denies an underlying, noumenal reality. The other form attaches more 
value to logical functions than the first does, and holds that concepts are the 
only means of making things intelligible. But it holds that making things 
intelligible is a function operating in the interests of behavior, and that intel- 
lectualism wrongly isolates the knowledge standpoint from its functional 
place. The data in such a theory of pragmatism are primary functions, both 
biological and social. Philosophy is held to be a mode of knowing, which 
arises out of typical perplexities and conflicts of behavior for the purpose of 
their solution and adjustment. It holds that the origin, structure, and pur- 
pose of knowing are such as to render nugatory any wholesale inquiries into 
the nature of Being. It avoids the “egocentric predicament,” into which 
intellectualism falls, by holding that, in every knowledge event, the ego is 
seen to be simply the agent that undertakes and is responsible for the cog- 
nitive event; its relation is not that of one of the two terms of knowledge to 


the other term. 
J. Reese Lin. 


An Experimental Study of Belief. T.Oxape, Am. J. Ps., XXI, 4, pp. 563- 

596. 

According to Hume, belief or assent is the vivacity, force, and liveliness of 
the perceptions presented by memory and the senses. It results from the 
customary conjunction of a lively idea with a present impression. James Mill 
makes belief an inseparable association, while J. S. Mill adds that there is an 
ultimate difference between thinking of a reality and representing to ourselves 
an imaginary object. Bain holds that belief is an innate credulity which is 
tempered by checks and influenced by intellectual, emotional, and active 
factors. In his account, the two most important elements are the emphasis 
upon the instinctive tendency to accept and the stating of a theory of belief 
in motor terms. Herbert Spencer, following James Mill, reduces belief to an 
inseparable association, while Brentano accepts and recasts the doctrine of 
J. S. Mill. James holds that belief is an emotional reaction of the entire man 
on an object, a reaction which resists further analysis. He agrees with Bain 
that the opposite of belief is not disbelief but doubt and inquiry and, like him, 


emphasizes the primitive impulse to affirm and the motor activity connected © 


with belief. Sully makes belief a compound of intellectual representation, 
feeling, and active impulse. Baldwin holds that it is a feeling of confirmation 
and security over and above the feeling of simple reality. It is sui generis 
and attaches to the representation faculty primarily. Stout, who also regards 
belief as fundamentally distinct from simple apprehension, uses the term belief 
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in a wide sense as interchangeable with judgment. This brief historical review 
shows that the status of the experience of belief is still very uncertain. Titch- 
ener gives belief a place among the intellectual sentiments and suggests a 
method of investigation. The object of the present study is to describe, in 
analytical terms, the experience of belief as it appeared under experimental 
conditions. A method of single exposures was first used, followed by one of 
paired comparisons. The first method was applied in three forms. In the 
first series of experiments, the observers were instructed to give an introspective 
account of the consciousness of belief and disbelief aroused by the exposure 
of simple type-written sentences. Another series dealt with the consciousness 
of certainty or uncertainty accompanying the mental solving of simple arith- 
metical and algebraical problems presented on slips of paper. In the third 
series of experiments, sentences or mathematical expressions were read aloud 
to the observers. Two variations of the method of paired comparisons were 
used. In the first, sentences, and in the second, mathematical expressions, 
were presented to the vision. A series of experiments with tones was carried 
out with one observer. At the conclusion of the whole investigation, the 
experimenter read to each observer a summary statement of his introspections 
and in each case the analysis was accepted. The following are the chief results 
of the experiments. The belief-disbelief consciousness, as something more than 
a quasi-mechanical acceptance or rejection, is not of common occurrence in 
ordinary life, yet it may appear fairly regularly under experimental conditions. 
While not regularly emotional in character, this consciousness may be markedly 
affective. This consciousness may be given in terms of a general kinzsthetic 
attitude, or of internal speech and localized kinzsthesis, or of the mutual 
relations of visual images, in which case the contents come to the observer as 
being, specifically, belief. If bound up with a particular consciousness, verbal 
or visual, the contents of the experience do not come to the observer as being, 
specifically, belief, but as the vehicle of belief, which itself finds conscious 
representation only in the mode of occurrence of the contents. Belief and 
disbelief are consciousnesses of the same kind. The certainty-uncertainty 
consciousness is, in general, more strongly affective than that of belief-disbelief. 


Certainty is pleasant, doubt, unpleasant. 
J. R. Turtve. 


La fonction de la philosophie dans la science positive. F. MauGt. Rev. Ph., 

XXXV, 8, pp. 113-142. 

In a union of science and philosophy having as its end the explanation and 
systematization of experience, what is the distinct r6le philosophy would play? 
Comte would make its speciality that of generalities. Cl. Bernard objects 
that this is both anti-philosophic and anti-scientific. M. Rey fears the vul- 
garization of science. Such a systematization would be but a classification 
of scientific theories only serving to show the conflict of ideas. Scientists 
would hold that experience by its very nature gives us a synthesis. But have 
scientists admitted that the various results of experimentation are sufficient 
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by themselves or that such results merely control the determination of theories 
which in turn influence the direction of further experimentation? Poincaré 
holds that the truth of a theory must have general utility; Duhem, that any 
experiment has demonstrative value only if it integrates itself into a precon- 
ceived, theoretical unity. Cl. Bernard and Newton decided that, in addition 
to a mere recognition of facts, a method founded on reason, superior to ex- 
perimentation is necessary, and Newton's inductive method is but a ration- 
alization of experience. Results can be obtained only through the use of 
preconceived ideas since the principles can never be applied to all facts, though 
their applicability gives them their value. For Aristotle, who sees in induction 
the condensation in general rules of many experiments and for whom the prin- 
ciples of science consist in such rules, these principles seem to arise from ex- 
perience itself; for Descartes they result from reason alone. Newton derives 
the principles of science from both reason and experience. They are selected 
facts and as such are the products of experiments, but as scientific values 
they pass beyond the range of experimentation. Likewise among modern 
scientists, principles are both empirical and a@ priori. They imply an analysis 
of the real but must be orientated according to a determined meaning. The 
principles of positive sciences imply most frequently preconceived ideas, which 
have their root in experience and are justifiable by it, but whose germ is found 
in a presentiment of their fertility. If science can progress only by aid of such 
preconceived conceptions, philosophy is to codrdinate these ideas and establish 
a system of rational presuppositions. In the work of scientists who seem best 
to embody the scientific spirit, one finds a distinction between what results 
from experimentation and what fulfills a methodological requirement. Science 
can put the questions to nature; philosophy can codrdinate them in a system 
according to their necessary relation to one ideal and form a basis of a broad 
interrogatory of which all the parts are harmonious and for which experimen- 


tation can furnish the answers. 
CoRINNE STEPHENSON. 


Das Subjekt und die Wirklichkeit. BERNARDINO VaRISCO. Logos, I, 2, pp. 

197-206. 

A subject is the unity of its thoughts. A judgment is always made by a 
single subject, though not dependent on any particular subject. I am, in 
so far as I think, and my thought is real or nothing is real. Indeed, my thought 
creates reality. Solipsism is avoided by the recognition of other subjects 
and of a material or outer world. This outer world, however, has less reality 
for a particular subject than its own inner world, since to the latter belong all 
mental activities, and its kernel is self-consciousness. The ability to differ- 
entiate an ego and a non-ego denotes that these realities are but parts of a greater 
unity, which, to have reality, must have all these parts organically related 
in itself. Every unity of consciousness is a center of reality, though not of 
reality as a whole, for that is polycentric and any focus of reciprocal action is 
one of these centers. Reality is neither outside the subject nor a part of any 
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individual subject, since it includes more subjects in itself. Neither is a subject 
part of reality in the same sense that a leaf is part of a book. Between the 
individual and the whole, even as between different individuals, there must be 
an organic relation. 

CorRINNE STEPHENSON. 


Zur Psychologie der Erregungs- und Rauschsustinde. Ricuarp MULLER- 
Freienrets. Z. f. Psych., LVII, 3, pp. 161-194. 


The study is an attempt to analyze the peculiar supra-normal states of 
consciousness characterized by excessive feelings, irregular ideational processes, 
hypersensitivity, extraordinary transitoriness, a peculiar shift of temporal 
relations, and a change of attention from clear to obscure. These states are 
studied from the points of view of affection, intellection, and zsthetic appreci- 
ation. The shifts in the affective life are especially frequent in the case of 
feelings of pleasantness. One of the most frequent shifts is in the long duration 
of affection which we call mood. A mood, though sometimes unpleasant, is 
generally a pleasant feeling which in small intensity lasts a long time. If 
intensity is increased it becomes an emotion. If the emotion last a long time, 
the conscious state is then not a unitary one, but is subject to all fluctuations 
of intensity and quality. A strong feeling is an emotion, which, if it lasts long, 
loses its unitary aspect, and approaches now more toward the impulsive, 
now more toward ideational complexes. The states of excitation may occur 
without any definite connection with definite ideas and are aroused by the 
most trivial things. Under these conditions the function of reasoning is 
inhibited in a way similar to that brought about by certain toxins. Music 
has at times a like effect, as in the arresting of self-control. Organic changes, 
increased vasomotor activity, glowing cheeks, etc., are artificially induced 
by certain movements, as in religious observances. Thus the Egyptians in 
repeating the word “Allah,”’ make unceasing movements of the head and body 
and the Dervishes likewise make continuous movement in prayer. The result 
is a kind of intoxication followed by a peculiar insensibility. On the other 
hand, absolute immovability or voluntary control of the breathing and circu- 
lation induces a kind of hypnotic condition as in the case of the Yogi of India. 
This result may also be brought about by certain monotonous noises, such as 
the singing of certain sentences and the recitation of magic words or by certain 
chemicals such as alcohol and tobacco. Opium produces visions with the 
most pleasant of feelings. In certain intoxications, for example, ecstacy, the 
ideational life isalmost minimal. In connection with these affective states there 
is a change in the consciousness of self, even an entire forgetting of the normal 
state, and a feeling of unity with the Godhead. Such cases are found among the 
mystics. Intellectual activity does not always accompany increased affective 
life. Sometimes a complete insensibility towards the strongest external 
stimuli occurs, in other cases a stupid thoughtlessness ensues. In some 
moments, however, there is a clearness of ideas amounting almost to halluci- 
nation. The cause is assumed to be hyperemia of the cortex such as is produced 
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by toxic substances. Controlling judgments and apperception are excluded. 
The most essential difference between the abnormal and the normal states is 
the speed of ideational trains. In the former states, images and thought chase 
each other without diminution of clearness. In these abnormal states the 
field is to be compared with the visual field of the microscope in which first 
one part then another comes into focus. The flight of ideas differs, however, 
from that of the maniac. Memory seems at times to be greatly extended. 
On the esthetic side we find that rhythm is used to arouse these states both 
in music and poetry. The rhythm of poetry produces an easily sliding, pleasant 
dance of passing imagination. The physical effects of the fine arts is less clear. 
Colors have a marked livening effect, which, however, is never rhythmical 
because their impressions are necessarily simultaneous. Not only artistic 


enjoyment but creation produce these effects. 
Austin S. Epwarps. 


Knowledge and Volition. De Witt H. Parker. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., VII, 22, pp. 594-602. 

The problem of the relation of knowledge and volition is important in modern 
epistemology. Rickert in Germany, Royce and Miinsterberg in America, 
are the most prominent of those who have offered a solution. They all argue 
—with differences of detail—that knowledge is affirmation of ideas, and this 
affirmation is an act of will. For Rickert, assertion, although voluntary, is 
not capricious, but is determined by an intellectual “ought,” which mani- 
fests itself in the feeling of certainty. Royce accepts in general Rickert’s 
analysis. For him the intellectual ought is valid if it expresses the will, but 
this will is ultimately the will of the absolute, with which we feel ourselves 
identical, whenever we experience the certainty belonging to all true ideas. 
Rickert wrongly separates the element of assertion from the idea, in which it is 
really inherent. He also regards the assertion as determined by a preceding 
feeling of certainty, whereas the certainty does not precede, but accompanies 
it. Further, it is impossible, as Royce maintains, to identify the meaning 
of an idea with the will of an idea. If ideas could not assert an object apart 
from the will, there would never be a choice of possible courses of action. An 
idea is true so far as it can be filled out in perception, and the truth-character 
of an idea is determinative of the feeling of certainty which accompanies it 


as its value. 
M. E. Gounpce. 


Reactions to Rhythmic Stimuli, with Attempt to Synchronize. KniGHtT DUNLAP. 

Psych. Rev., XVII, 6, pp. 399-416. 

These experiments are the beginning of a work on rhythmic reactions which 
was suggested by the results obtained in the so-called ‘complication experi- 
ment,’ where the phenomena of the experiment depended on an indirect 
attempt of the subject to synchronize the reaction with the stimulus. The 
apparatus consisted of a reaction-key, a Schumann chronograph with motor 
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attachment, and the stimulus, which was either the snap of an electric spark, or 
the illumination of a white screen by a flash from a helium tube. The stimulus 
rates varied from one-third to two and one-fourth seconds. The subject's 
room was darkened, and no noise from the apparatus in the experimenter’s 
room reached it. Nearly 7000 reactions were taken with five subjects. The 
series taken show that there was no relation between the average error and the 
rate of the stimulus, and that the reaction was not different in those cases where 
there was alternate change of attention to the stimulus and the reaction. The 
results are, in general, similar to those of the complication experiment. 
M. E. Goupce. 


The Play Impulse and Altitude in Religion. C. E. Szasnore. Am. J. Th., 

XIV, 4, pp. 505-520. 

Play is that which we do for the pleasure of doing it. In this sense play 
is coextensive with activity, and manifests itself in all genuine art and in much 
scientific research. With development it becomes purposive. It then develops 
mind and body more than work does. Both religion and play supply an ultra- 
rational basis for conduct. Play is a preparation for religious life and has a 
large share in its realizations. The best of religion is spontaneous; that is, 
playful. The two agree in demanding a sense of freedom; in involving the 
feelings of fascination, of the extension of personality; and in arousing the 
sense of fellowship. Both are fundamentally serious. Both are anthropo- 
morphic in the interpretation of their objects. These analogies, each of 
small import, are collectively of the greatest significance. Some may consider 
that this position is a trifling with religion, but in reality it sets forth an im- 
portant point of view. However, all of religion is not play. 

NORBERT WIENER. 
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NOTES. 


Robert Flint, Emeritus-Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh University, 
died at his home in Edinburgh on November 25, 1910, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. Professor Flint was the author of The Philosophy of History 
in France and Germany, 1874; Theism, 1877; Anti-Theistic Theories, 1879; 
Vico, 1884, in the Blackwood Philosophical Classics; Agnosticism, 1902; and 
of several volumes on theological subjects. Professor Flint was Baird Lec- 
turer, 1876-77; Stone Lecturer at Princeton University, 1880; and the Croall 
Lecturer at Edinburgh, 1887-88. 

Sir Francis Galton died on January 17, aged eighty-eight years. He was 
the author of Hereditary Genius, 1869; English Men of Science, their Nature 
and Nurture, 1874; and Human Faculty, 1883; besides numerous works on 
travel and exploration. 

The Western Philosophical Association held its meeting in conjunction with 
the American Psychological Association at Minneapolis during the Christmas 
recess. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor Addison W. Moore, of the University of Chicago; Vice-president, 
Professor Boyd H. Bode, of the University of Illinois; Secretary, Professor 
Bernard C. Ewer, of Northwestern University; Members of the Council, Pro- 
fessor D. F. Swenson, of the University of Minnesota, and Professor James H. 
Tufts, of the University of Chicago. The next meeting of the Association 
will be held in March, 1912. The address of the retiring President appears in 
this number of the REviEw. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology was held at Chattanooga, Tenn., December 27 and 28, 1910. The 
following officers were elected for the coming year: President, Dr. Shepherd 
Ivory Franz, of the Government Hospital for the Insane; Vice-president, 
Professor A. Caswell Ellis, of the University of Texas; Secretary- Treasurer, 
Professor R. M. Ogden, of the University of Tennessee. 

At the meeting of the American Psychological Association last December 
in Minneapolis, Professor C. E. Seashore, of the University of lowa, was elected 
President for the coming year. Professor W. V. D. Bingham, of Dartmouth 
College, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, will deliver the next course 
of Bross Lectures at Lake Forest College in November, 1911. The subject 
of the lectures will be ‘The Sources of Religious Insight.” 

Professor John Dewey, of Columbia University, is giving a course of six 
lectures at Smith College on “‘The Psychology and Ethics of the Self.” 


Professor James R. Angell, of the University of Chicago, will deliver a 
course of eight lectures at Union College on ‘Modern Psychology.” 
245 
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the Free Association Time; Edmund Jacobson, Experiments on the Inhibition of 
Sensations; Herbert Woodrow, The Role of Pitch in Rhythm; James R. Angell, 
Editorial: William James. 

Tue PsycHoLocicaL BuLLetin, VII, 12: G. H. Mead, Social Conscious- 
ness and the Consciousness of Meaning; Psychological Literature; Books 
Received; Notes and News; Indexes. 

VIII, 1: General Reviews and Summaries; Special Reviews; Notes and News. 

THE JOURNAL or PuHILosopny, PsyCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
VII, 24: D.S. Miller, Some of the Tendencies of Professor James’s Work; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 


VII, 25: Shepherd Ivory Franz, On the Association Function of the Cerebrum; 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Place of the Time Problemin Contemporary Philosophy; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 
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VII, 26: John E. Russell, Realism a Defensible Doctrine; H. L.. -Holling- 
worth, The Oblivescence of the Disagreeable; Reviews and Abstracts of Litera- 
ture; Journals and New Books; Notes and News; Index. 

VIII, 1: H. B. Alexander, The Goodness and Beauty of Truth, I; Re- 
views and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 

VIII, 2: H. B. Alexander, The Goodness and Beauty of Truth, II; Discus- 
sions: H. S. Shelton, Cause and Ground. A Reply; Bernard Bosanquet, 
Cause and Ground. A Rejoinder; H. S. Shelton, Postscript; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

Tue British JournaL or PsycHoxocy, III,4: Robert R. Rusk, Experi- 
ments on Mental Association in Children; W. H. Winch, The Transfer of 
Improvement in Memory in School-Children, II; Edward Bullough, The ‘Percep- 
tive Problem’ in the Aesthetic Appreciation of Simple Colour-Combinations; 
Proceedings of the British Psychological Society. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
I. Abtl., LVII, 4: Otto Selz, Die experimentelle Untersuchung des Willens- 
aktes; Alfred Guttmann, Anomale Nachbilder; Franz Hillebrand, Zur Frage 
der monokularen Lokalisationsdifferenz (Schlusswort gegen St. Witasek); 
Literaturbericht. 

LVII, 5 u. 6: Th. Wagner, Bibliographie der deutschen und auslandischen 
Literatur des Jahres 1909 iiber Psychologie, ihre Hilfswissenschaften und 
Grenzgebiete; Namenverzeichnis der Bibliographie; Namenregister. 

LVIII, 1 u. 2: Adhémar Gelb, Theoretisches iiber “Gestaltqualitaten”; 
Wolfgang Kéhler, Akustische Untersuchungen, II; Besprechung; Literatur- 
bericht. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND Sozi- 
OLOGIE, XXXIV, 4: Kasimir Filip Wize, Uber esthetische Grundtypen; Moritz 
Schlick, Das Wesen der Wahrheit nach der moderen Logik; Swetomir Ristitsch, 
Kontrarer oder kontradiktorischer Gegensatz in Kants mathematischen Anti- 
nomien; Max Planck, Zur Machschen Theorie der physikalischen Erkenntis; 
Besprechungen; Philosophische und soziologische Zeitschriften; Bibliogra phie; 
Notizen. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXV, 12: N. Kostyleff, Les travaux de l’école de 
Wiirzburg: l'étude objective de la pensée; J. M. Lahy, Le réle de l’individu 
dans la formation de la morale; Ch. Lalo, Critique des méthodes de l’esthétique; 
Revue générale: Foucault, Les revues allemandes de psychologie en 1909; Ana- 
lyses et comptes rendus; Notice bibliographique; Correspondance. 

XXXVI, 1: A. Lalande, L’idée de vérité, d’aprés W. James et ses critiques; 
A. Leclére, Le mécanisme de la psychothérapie; R. Gobdlot, L'induction en 
mathématiques; Revue générale: G. Seliber, Le probléme du transformisme; 
Analyses et comptes rendus; Correspondance. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morace, XVIII, 6: E. Boutroux, Wil- 
liam James; R. Berthelot, L'espace et le temps des physiciens; J. M. Baldwin, 
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La logique de I’action; Etudes critiques: P. Lapie, Les fonctions mentales dans 
les sociétés inférieures; Questions pratiques: E. Levy, Le lien juridique; Tables 
des matiéres; Supplément. 

REVUE DE PurLosopure, X, 12: A. Gomes Izquierdo, La philosophie de 
Balmés; R. Jeanniére, La théorie des concepts chez M. Bergson et M. James; 
G. Larroque, Descartes et la sociologie; P. LeGuichaoua, Les théories méta- 
physiques du mouvement; Analyses et comptes rendus; Recension des revues et 
chronique. 

XI, 1: La Direction, Dix ans d'existence; J. Pacheu, L’expérience mystique 
et l’activité subconsciente; A. Gemelli, La notion d’espéce et les théories 
évolutionnistes; F. Meniré, La tradition philosophique; J. Toulemonde, In- 
fluence de l’idée subconsciente sur toute la vie de l"homme; Analyses et comptes 
rendus; Recension des revues. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLociz, No. 37: J. Larguier des Bancels, L’odorat. 
Revue générale et critique; P. Dubois, Conception psychologique de 
l’origine des psychopathies; F. Ruch, Mélancolie et psychothérapie; P. Bovet, 
L’originalité et la banalité dans les expériences collectives d’association; 
Osv. Polimanti, Les céphalopodes ont-ils une mémoire; Faits et discussions; 
Biograp»ie: William James; Bibliographie. 

Revue N&é0-ScoLasTIQuE DE ParLosopaie, XVII, 68: S. Deploige, Morale 
thomiste et science des mceurs; P. Rousselot, Métaphysique thomiste et 
critique de la connaissance; F. Palhorids, La morale et la sociologie; Juan 
Zaragiieta, La philosophie de Jaime Balmés (1810-1848); Comptes rendus; 
Chronique philosophique; Ouvrages envoyés a la rédaction. 

Rivista pi Frrosorta, II, 5: Roberto Ardigd, L’Individuo; B. Varisco, Conosci 
te stesso; Annibale Pastore, Il valore teoretico della logica; Aldo Mieli, Scienza 
e Filosofia; Giovanni Marchesini, | metodi critici di G. Gentile; Alessandro 
Levi, Bibliografia Filosofica Italiana (1908-1909); Recensioni e Cenni; Notizie; 
Atti della societa Filosofica Italiana. 
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